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Town and Country Planning Association Regional Conference 





The London Region 
and the Future of South-East 
England 


CONFERENCE HALL, COUNTY HALL, LONDON, SE1 
10.45 a.m., Friday, 17 March 1961 


MORNING SESSION Statements by three principal speakers, whose 
papers will be circulated beforehand. 


1. MICHAEL WISE, Professor of Geography in the University of London. 
2. WYNDHAM THOMAS, Director, TCPA, on “The Growth of the London 
Region”. 


3. PETER SELF, Vice-Chairman of Executive, TCPA, on “A Plan for the 
Development of the South-East””—the Association’s policy proposals. 


AFTERNOON SESSION To be devoted entirely to discussion of the 
Association’s policy proposals which will suggest specific areas for de- 
velopment as new towns or town expansions; routes and priorities in 
major road building in the next twenty years; and the machinery and 
finance of new development. 


Discussion will be opened with brief statements from representatives of 


five of the planning authorities primarily concerned with the regional 
problem. One hour will be left for discussion from the floor. 


THE ASSOCIATION WILL RECONSIDER ITS POLICY 
RECOMMENDATIONS IN THE LIGHT OF THE CONFERENCE DISCUSSION 
BEFORE SUBMITTING THESE TO THE GOVERNMENT 


Tickets: Members 15s. each. Non-Members 20s. each 


The Minister of Housing and Local Government has sanctioned the payment by 
local authorities of certain expenses. Conference programme available from 


TCPA, 28 KING STREET, LONDON, WC2 (TEMple Bar 5006) 
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SALFORD MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 


1,400,000 


‘Phorpres’ common 


and facin 
bricks 


Built for Salford Corporation 


City Engineer 
G. A. McWilliam, 8.sc., A.M.1.C E., 
A.R.1.C.S., M.1.MUN.E, 


by Direct Works Department Town Hall, Bexley Square, Salford 3, 
this recently completed tapos, 

scheme comprises 711 Architects 

dwellings in nine 10-storey Cruickshank & Seward, 


Chartered Architects, 196 Deansgate, 


blocks, three 1l-storey blocks, Rannhantes 6 


and a single smaller block of 
six shops with maisonettes Contractors 


above. The scheme was started City of Salford Direct Works Dept. 
General Manager : 

Stephen W. Johnson, F.B10G.s |., 
M.1.MUN.B.M., 

Unwin Street, Cross Lane, Salford, 
Lancs. 


eighteen months ago. 


("7 ~MULTI-STOREY FLATS, LOWER KERSAL, SALFORD 


\ 





LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


—in the service of the building industry 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I! 
PHORPRES BRICK MAKERS 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham 3. Tel: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 2077! 
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Fight, Fight, and Fight Again! 


AT NO TIME in history, we ima- 
gine, was even the best informed 
oracle so well aware of the troublous 
condition of the world as a common 
man of the West is today. Whether in 
fact, over the globe as a whole, there 
is more distress and instability than 
there always has been is questionable. 
Maybe there isn’t; but certainly we 
are much more conscious of what 
there is. And in all but the densely 
stupid or the self-centred lucky this 
awareness precludes complacency. 
Personal responses to the human 
predicament differ, as they have 
throughout history, according to 
temperament or philosophy. We 
can’t help liking the plain cheerful 
folk who, in Goethe’s spirit, do the 
work that’s nearest, with quiet con- 
fidence that dutiful behaviour brings 
its own reward. And we admire, 
though not with quite the same 
affection, sad folk like the Existential- 
ists who take a poor view of the make- 
up of the universe yet defy its heart- 


less indifference with a “‘do-it-your- 
self” determination. Philosophically, 
this outlook is radically different 
from the “somehow good” faith by 
which noble Victorians like Tennyson 
met the shock of Darwinism; yet the 
practical outcome is much the same. 
You think, you persuade, youstruggle, 
with hope or without, to move things 
in the direction of your inherent 
wishes as a human being, for others 
as well as for yourself. 

Beatniks, however, exist, and at 
several mental levels. Whether we 
would identify an authentic Beatnik 
at sight with any assurance we doubt, 
but, as the poet sang of the Purple 
Cow, we’d rather see than be one. 
Admitting with the Existentialists 
that a state of bafflement bordering 
on despair may well arise, in an angry 
young man or a weary veteran, from 
a ruthlessly realistic assessment of 
life’s affairs, we hold it is a state out 
of which, in Browning’s words, to 
“fight better”, rather than, like so 
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much contemporary thought, to 
wallow in. It isn’t a matter of logic; 
not perhaps even a matter of religion 
or philosophy. It is the way lots of 
human beings are made. 

Men who move things in the direc- 
tion of common human wishes are 
often out of the fashion of their times; 
accused of being behind them, they 
are more usually ahead of them. 
Ebenezer Howard and his associates 
of the 1890s seem to have been 
oblivious of the Yellow Book and the 
Green Carnation. The Welwyn Gar- 
den City pioneers of the 1920s failed 
to notice that civilization was a 
Waste Land about to end with a 
whimper. And now that its ending 
with a superlative bang is a more 
likely possibility, people of this type 
still work and plan, not to smash this 
sorry scheme of things entire, but to 
remould some details of it nearer to 
the heart’s desire. (Omar Khayyam 
may seem to them a bit of a Beatnik, 
with quite a pleasing heart’s desire, 
but over-awed by the eternal neutral, 
Fate, and lacking in will and political 
capacity.) 

Looking at the cities, we see that 
things have gone and are still going 
so rampantly wrong that a mood of 
bafflement is natural. They are not 
providing happy fireside climes for 
weans and wife nor pleasant sur- 
roundings for work and leisure. ‘They 
are being sophisticated and sanitized, 
but in the more important human 
respects they are worsening. The good 
planner cannot be joyful about the 
measure of his influence so far. 

The good planner is a man of posi- 
tive intention, even though he oper- 
ates mainly by negative instruments, 
by intelligent checks and limitations. 
He is the servant and soldier of 
humanity’s longing for an environ- 
ment that is delightful, convenient, 
and conducive to its purposes: en- 
joying life, making things, exchanging 
services. The planner’s mortal enemy 
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is insensate Trend—the unintended 
resultant of the multifarious and ill- 
considered pursuit of individual pur- 
poses basically the same, but reci- 
procally frustrating each other. He 
has potential allies in all these in- 
dividuals, if they could understand 
what he is up to. He has to discern and 
cater for the purposes that blindly 
build up to Trend. But Trend is the 
enemy, and Trend’s most dangerous 
agent is his fifth column in the plan- 
ner’s own ranks. 

Because towns are developing 
badly, the planner strives to apply 
social or governmental force to guide 
them into better forms. On analysis he 
finds that excessive size and exces- 
sive density are bound up together— 
spoiling the human home, hampering 
the advance of production and ex- 
change, choking the ways of com- 
munication. He sets out to fight this 
drift to concentration, not in a con- 
tradictory spirit, but because after 
long study and discussion he knows 
that to reverse it is absolutely neces- 
sary. He is not morally undermined 
by harsh opponents who simply don’t 
care about what he wants—decent 
surroundings for everybody. He ought 
not to be—but he is—shaken by ele- 
ments inside his own camp who are 
cowed by the power of the great 
General Trend with his fearsome staff 
of economists, sociologists, psycho- 
logists, and what-have-you. They tell 
him that his standards of space for 
housing, schools, work-places, and 
recreation are contrary to the dictates 
of Trend, and must be cut, cut, and 
cut again—as they have been in suc- 
cessive London plans. 

Courage, brothers! As in _ the 
tainted nineties G. K. Chesterton 
heard 

From out of fish-shaped Paumanok a 

cry of cleaner things, 
so in the softened-up sixties there 
comes from out of a pow-wow over 


the pipes of peace Mr Gaitskell’s | 


| 
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memorable slogan: ‘‘We must fight, 
fight, and fight again.”’ 

The manly answer to Trend and 
his myrmidons, if planning has any 
validity at all, is to fight, fight, and 
fight again for the essential standards 
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of a permanently acceptable home 
and community life in a society hope- 
ful of continued progress. To give 
ground to this enemy and his fifth 
column is to surrender the very 
principle of planning. 


TO IMPROVE THE TOWN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT: TCPA MEMORANDUM 


The following memorandum on the terms and administration of the 


Act was submitted in December 1960 to the Minister of Housing 


and Local Government by the Executive Committee of the Town and 


Country Planning Association. It shows that in addition to ten or 


twelve more new towns, stronger Government initiative and support 


arerequired for an adequate programme of expansion of country towns. 


1. The Town Development Act 
1952 was intended to complement the 
New Towns Act 1946 in effecting the 
planned movement of people and 
employment from the overcrowded 
and overgrown centres to suitable 
places some distance away. Since 
1950 no new towns have been desig- 
nated in England and Wales, and the 
Government has relied completely on 
the Town Development Act to in- 
crease the dispersal programme. After 
eight years of endeavour and exhorta- 
tion, however, the Act has failed to 
make any significant contribution to 
the solution of the overspill problems 
of the large towns. 


New Estimate of Overspill 


2. Recent revisions of population 
projections, forecast of household 
growth, younger marriages, and the 
desire—made realizable by increas- 
ing personal prosperity—of more 
people to have separate homes, have 
shown earlier overspill estimates to be 
gross underestimates. It now seems 
likely that in the next twenty years 
more than a million homes will have 
to be built beyond their green belts 
for over 3 million people from the five 


main conurbations—Greater Lon- 
don, Merseyside, West Midlands, 
South-east Lancashire, and Tyneside. 
Even if private building plays a much 
larger part than heretofore, a massive 
extension of the planned dispersal 
programme is urgently needed. 

3. If the programme is to be of the 
size the problem demands, and made 
effective in the limited time available, 
many more new towns must be desig- 
nated under the New Towns Act and 
a great many more towns expanded 
under the Town Development Act. 
In regard to the New Towns Act the 
Association makes no recommenda- 
tion save that it be swiftly and more 
widely implemented; and the Asso- 
ciation is encouraged by Government 
announcements about Skelmersdale 
and Dawley. 

In regard to the Town Develop- 
ment Act, the Association urges that 
its terms and its administration be 
speedily overhauled. 


Defects of the Town Development Act 

4. Since this Act was passed in 1952 
the Association has made strenuous 
efforts to promote its use. Many 
lengthy discussions on the Act have 
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taken place at private meetings and 
public conferences called by the 
Association. A number of recom- 
mendations have been put to the 
Government, both in public state- 
ments and in private interviews with 
successive Ministers. Our considera- 
tions over the years, however, have 
led us to the conclusion that relatively 
few amendments of the Act’s terms 
are required. What is more urgently 
called for is a radical change in its 
administration by central Govern- 
ment. 

The comments and recommenda- 
tions which follow are not drawn in 
precise terms, ready made for in- 
corporation in the Act or adoption as 
policy in implementing it. If the views 
now pressed are acceptable to the 
Government, the necessary legal and 
administrative changes can readily 
be devised. Our intention is to point 
out the Act’s defects, and to suggest 
how its much wider and more quickly 
effective use could be secured. 

5. Briefly, the Act’s use depends on 
agreement between the large export- 
ing authority and the importing dis- 
trict council. ‘This agreement must be 
formally approved by the Minister. 
The Act gives him wide discretion to 
make grants (with Treasury concur- 
rence) of unspecified size towards al- 
most all forms of expenditure likely to 
be necessary in carrying out a town 
development scheme. The Housing 
Subsidies Act 1956 empowers him to 
pay the receiving authority a subsidy 
of £24 a year for sixty years for every 
house built in the scheme. (Higher 
subsidies are paid for flats over four 
storeys.) A further subsidy of at least 
£8 a year for ten years (the usual sum 
and period) is payable by the Minis- 
ter or the exporting authority or 
shared by both. 

In practice the Minister pays the 
£24 housing subsidy, and makes a 
grant equal to half the cost of extend- 
ing the water and sewerage systems. 
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6. The county council for the receiving 
area may, apart from providing 
statutory services such as schools, 
grant-aid the district council’s ex- 
penditure. In practice, most county 
councils assist schemes in one or more 
of the following ways: by giving tech- 
nical assistance in planning and de- 
velopment; by direct grant towards 
water and sewerage costs; by annual 
grants towards certain loan charges; 
by undertaking to continue the £8 
subsidy beyond the ten-year period; 
and by guaranteeing the receiving 
district against an undue increase in 
the local rate as a result of town de- 
velopment. 

7. The exporting authority pays the 
rate-fund subsidy of £8 for ten years. 
London County Council, however, 
has gone a great deal further and 
assisted individual schemes in one or 
more of the following ways: by act- 
ing as agent for house building and 
meeting interest charges in the con- 
struction period; by giving technical 
assistance; by lending money to the 
receiving district at 44 per cent (i.e., 
much below the market rate) for five 
years. This aid amounts, on average, 
to an additional cash subsidy of about 
£100 on every house built, and no 
praise is too high for the untiring 
efforts of the LCC to promote town 
development schemes. Even so, these 
efforts have been insufficiently re- 
warded, 


Reasons for the Act’s Inadequacy 


8. The prospect held out to poten- 
tial importing authorities is that ex- 
pansion will improve economic and 
social stability; that the increase in 


rateable value will make possible | 


further improvements in essential ser- 
vices and town facilities; and that 
local authority expenditure on in- 
dustrial and commercial develop- 
ment will in the not-so-long run be 
profitable, this profit offsetting the 
cost of unremunerative services. 
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A great many towns have found the 
prospect attractive, but few have ven- 
tured to realize it. There seem to be 
three main reasons for the reluctance 
of those who have not ventured, and 
for the disappointment of some of the 
few who have. 

g. Financial. Almost all the authori- 
ties wishing to expand are small—in 
population, area, and rate resources. 
Yet they are usually the principal risk- 
bearers. Those schemes have made 
best progress where the county coun- 
cil, with its much larger rate re- 
sources, has grant-aided or guaran- 
teed the district council against heavy 
losses. A long period of sustained high 
interest rates has made the final out- 
come less hopeful, and the interim 
burden considerably heavier. 

Acquisition and service of land for 
industry is, relatively, a simple, quick, 
and not too expensive process. Nor is 
the return too long delayed if industry 
will move. Central area redevelop- 
ment, however, involves cumbersome 
procedure, slow development and a 
long-delayed return. The burden of 
loan charges, which cannot be de- 
ferred or capitalized, in the period 
before land and property disposals 
produce an income to meet them, 
could be intolerable; and for this 
reason, not faced. 

Lastly, the district council’s fears 
about the prospect when the £8 sub- 
sidy is discontinued after ten years 
must be allayed. Something more is 
needed than a vague assurance of a 
possible exchequer grant ifthe burden 
is unduly heavy. 

10. Organizational. The successful 
planning and execution of a town 
development scheme need a skilled 
team. Only the large urban authori- 
ties and the county councils are able 
to recruit and pay such a team. New 
town corporations have given valu- 
able advice in isolated schemes when 
asked to do so. Existing corporations 
might be more widely used, but it is 
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clear that, generally, the reception 
county councils are the obvious and 
proper bodies to undertake this task 
of planning and guiding develop- 
ment, 

11. Political. At present the initia- 
tion of a town development scheme 
depends (assuming the readiness of 
the exporting authority to conclude 
an agreement) principally on the 
willingness of the receiving district to 
promote expansion. Without full and 
generous participation by the county 
council, however, a scheme promoted 
by a small authority is almost bound 
to fail. Hitherto the Government has 
relied on casual negotiations produc- 
ing agreements, and undoubtedly the 
best augur of success is the voluntary 
co-operation of the three parties. 
Increased Government financial aid 
may produce further agreements, but 
it is highly unlikely that these will 
be sufficient in number or executed 
quickly enough to help substantially 
with the problem before us. Further 
Government action then becomes 
necessary. 


Recommendations: Government Aid 


12. Further Exchequer assistance is 
needed; and this could be given in one 
or more of a number of ways. 

First, the overspill subsidy-could be 
increased. This would offset rising 
land, materials, and construction 
costs. The subsidy is tied to the hous- 
ing account, however, and manipula- 
tion of its use to assist other expendi- 
ture is undesirable and probably im- 
practicable. In any case, a commit- 
ment for sixty years is, in the Associa- 
tion’s view, unnecessary. 

Secondly, the 50 per cent grant on 
water and sewerage extensions could 
be increased to 75 per cent, and its 
payment arranged so that the receiv- 
ing district does not incur a heavy rate 
burden in the early years of invest- 
ment. 

Thirdly, percentage grants could 
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be made towards purchase, clearance 
and servicing of land for industrial 
building and central area redevelop- 
ment. The establishment of an in- 
dustrial area is often a gamble which 
the local authority cannot afford 
to take. Comprehensive central re- 
development is a desperate need in 
most towns. In expanded towns it is 
an essential part of the entire scheme, 
and all the evidence shows that with- 
out public promotion only piecemeal 
rebuilding takes place. It has also long 
been the Government’s view, and 
rightly so, that the district council 
should share in the ultimate profit- 
ability of commercial redevelopment. 

Lastly, the Association is particu- 
larly attracted by the terms of the 
Scottish Housing and Town Develop- 
ment Act 1957. Apart from the larger 
housing subsidy this Act provides 
(£42 plus £14), it enables the Ex- 
chequer to meet up to 75 per cent of 
the deficit incurred in any year by the 
receiving district in providing essen- 
tial services and buying and develop- 
ing industrial land. Even with the 
strict supervision that the Ministry 
and the Treasury would properly 
exercise in assessing qualifying ex- 
penditure, such an arrangement 
would provide much greater en- 
couragement to district councils. It 
would enable the Government to 
‘prime the pump” on a sliding scale 
in the early years of unremunerative 
expenditure, and to confine such aid 
to the development period. The Scot- 
tish Act was drawn up in the light of 
experience gained in operating the 
English Act. What is now wanted is 
the best of both Acts. 


Role of County Councils 


13. Here the most important 
change required is that counties, not 
some haphazard collection of county 
districts, be named as reception areas. 
The Government should discuss and 
agree with counties appropriately 
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situated to receive substantial in- 
creases of people and employment 
what measure of increase they ought 
to plan to absorb in the next twenty 
years. These counties should then be 
called upon to submit early proposals 
as to which districts should expand 
and by how much. Obviously these 
proposals should first be discussed, 
and wherever possible agreed, with 
the districts. It is the county councils, 
however, which must be primarily 
responsible for planning and _pro- 
moting schemes, leaving the district 
councils to carry out those parts of the 
development which they can reason- 
ably handle. 

It seems to be the case that no 
change is necessary in the Act’s terms 
to enable county councils to play this 
much more positive role, even to the 
extent of carrying out all the develop- 
ment where a district council is un- 
able or unwilling to participate. If 
such changes are necessary, they 
should be made. 


Joint Development Boards 


14. In certain cases the three par- 
ticipating bodies (the receptioncounty 
and county district councils, and the 
exporting authority) may wish to set 
up a joint development board with the 
responsibility and powers to plan and 
execute a substantial town develop- 
ment scheme. 

The Act should provide for this to 
be done. 


Planning Policy and Public 
Acquisition 

15. It is desirable that private de- 
velopment be on a substantial scale in 
every town development scheme. It is 
not inconsistent with this aim, how- 
ever, to urge greater Government sup- 
port for wider and earlier use of desig- 
nation procedures and, where neces- 
sary, the use of compulsory purchase 
powers. The entire scheme must cater 
for all forms of development. Land 
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must be made available to public and 
private developers in the places, in 
the quantities, and at the times it is 
needed. Large-scale public acquisi- 
tion may be necessary to ensure this 
availability, and also to ensure that 
the public does not pay too high a 
price for the values it creates. Section 
g of the Town and Country Planning 
Act 1959 was intended, inter alia, to 
prevent town development authori- 
ties acquiring property having to buy 
back the improvement values their 
scheme had brought about. The 
Government should firmly support 
the application of the principle em- 
bodied in this section, so that com- 
pensation is fair as far as private 
owners and the public are concerned. 


County Boroughs as Reception 
Authorities 


16. The terms of the Act should be 
extended to enable county boroughs 
who wish to do so to conclude town 
development agreements as reception 
authorities and to qualify for the 
assistance generally available under 
the Act. 


Industrial Distribution Policy 


17. There are frequent complaints 
of Industrial Development Certifi- 
cates being refused by or being un- 
reasonably difficult to obtain from 
the Board of Trade by firms wanting 
to build factories in town develop- 
ment schemes. The Association agrees 
that first priority must be given to 


guiding new employment to areas of 


high unemployment, but this policy 
could be more readily supported in 
practice were it not so frequently in 
direct conflict with the need to reduce 
overcrowding in certain centres to 
enable redevelopment to proceed 
more quickly. 

The Board of Trade, the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government, 
and the local planning authorities in 
the unemployment regions should 
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agree a general pattern of employ- 
ment and population distribution on 
a regional basis, and co-ordinate their 
separate functions to achieve this 
pattern. 


Conclusion 


18. In the next twenty years, be- 
tween 100 and 200 town develop- 
ment schemes must be completed; 
a much larger number of generally 
larger schemes. A hundred expan- 
sions averaging an increase of 15,000 
people would provide for 13 million. 
This would still leave a further 14 
million or so to be housed beyond the 
green belts around the overcrowded 
towns. No doubt very many of the 
necessary dwellings will be built in 
relatively small scale extensions not 
needing public sponsorship. The con- 
clusion is inescapable, however, that 
ten or twelve more new towns must 
also be substantially completed by 
1980. 

While the changes now recom- 
mended in the terms and implemen- 
tation of the Town Development Act 
call for bold Government initiative, 
they call for a comparatively modest 
increase in the amount of Treasury 
assistance to each scheme: probably 
less on average than £1 million a year 
for the twenty years. The return in 
improved economic efficiency and in 
social welfare would far exceed the 
investment involved. 

For the Executive Committee: 

SIR FREDERIC J. OSBORN (Chairman) 

WYNDHAM THOMAS (Director) 

Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion. December 1960. 
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DON MILLS: NEARLY A ‘“*“NEW TOWN” 


HE FOLLOWING Summary of Polt- 
cies of Don Mills Developments 
Limited is a practical document 
of great interest to all agencies under- 
taking urban development on a large 
scale. Don Mills, begun on a virgin 
site of 2,058 acres adjoining ‘Toronto 
(Canada), and now almost com- 
pleted, does not quite comply with 
the British conception of a new town, 
but is a most impressive example of 
the building of a complete com- 
munity unit by private enterprise, 
and is already stimulating in Canada 
and the USA ventures of an even 
more comprehensive character—for 
instance, Peachtree City, Atlanta. 

The ultimate population of Don 
Mills will be 25,000: equal to twelve 
persons an acre. The design is for ‘‘an 
integrated community” with two in- 
dustrial zones, a main centre and 
seven neighbourhoods, shops, schools, 
churches, and other public build- 
ings. 

The housing is of varied types, but 
free-standing houses on frontages of 
60 to 100 feet prevail and are sold at 
prices from £4,250 to £18,000. Ter- 
race houses are few, and are found to 
be unpopular. Thus hardly any of the 
industrial workers live in the project, 
which has become in practice a 
middle-class enclave. It was found 
vital “to eliminate project appear- 
ance’. It seems a fair criticism of Don 
Mills that, confining its development 


to the more remunerative elements, 
which include factory and com- 
mercial sites and buildings, it has left 
to other agencies, outside the estate, 
the provision of low-cost rental 
housing: costs of building were too 
high for the rents obtainable. 

The total investment is about £52 
million sterling. The allocation of 
land-use is as follows: 


Residential 1,343 acres (65:2%) 

“Green Belt’’ $54. 4 (ry*2 7) 

Industrial 286 ,, (14°0%) 

Commercial 73 on (3°6%) 
2,058 


There are seventy industrial firms, 
occupying 2} million square feet of 
floor space. Factory sites vary from 
I to 51 acres. 

Of the residents, 55 per cent are 
professional or executive, 35 per cent 
skilled technicians, salesmen, or teach- 
ers, and 10 per cent “‘miscellaneous’’. 

It will be noted that the degree of 
planning and architectural control 
exercised over the estate is compar- 
able with that applied in Welwyn 
Garden City and the later British new 
towns. It is said to be fully accepted 
now, after some early opposition. 

Further information will be found 
in the article ‘Don Mills: Today’s 
New Town’ by Jack Oldham in 
Urban Land, January 1960. (Urban 
Land Institute, Washington, DC.) 


Summary of Policies of Don Mills Developments Ltd 


Aim of the Developers 

The object was to develop an in- 
tegrated community comprising resi- 
dential, industrial, and commercial 
development. 

In the residential portion the ob- 
ject was to build single family dwell- 


ings in various price categories as 
well as semi-detached houses for sale. 
All types of multiple rental accom- 
modation were to be provided: walk- 
up serviced apartments, higher rise 
apartments, duplexes, terrace hous- 
ing, and garden homes (row housing). 
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The industrial development was 
limited to light industry. 


In regard to commercial land the - 


policy was for the company to build 
and own the shopping centres and so 
far as possible to grant ground leases 
for other commercial purposes, i.e. 
filling stations, office and other build- 
ings. 

As to residential lands, the policy 
was to sell these to builders; the com- 
pany did not form a building com- 
pany. The industrial lands were also 
to be sold, but this was not an iron- 
clad rule as we were prepared to 
enter into ground leases and, under 
certain circumstances, to build and 
rent the entire plant. It turned out, 
however, that all the industrial land 
was sold. 


Planning 


The residential lands were to be de- 
veloped on the neighbourhood basis, 
the focal point of each neighbourhood 
being an elementary school and a 
church. The neighbourhood was so 
laid out to eliminate or minimize 
through traffic. Loops and culs-de- 
sac were used and invariably all 
intersections were of the ‘“T”’ variety. 

Each neighbourhood was as far as 
possible to have the prices of houses 
in that neighbourhood in a compara- 
tive range. 

The minimum lot area was set at 
6,000 square feet and invariably the 
minimum frontage was 60 feet. In 
areas where higher-priced homes 
were to be built the lot frontages 
ranged from 70 to 100 feet with lot 
areas up to 12,000 square feet. 

These neighbourhoods were group- 
ed around a town centre having the 
major shopping facilities as well as 
office buildings, post office, library, 
police station, and certain municipal 
offices and an arena. The plans also 
envisage a curling rink and a bowling 
alley. 

Most of the multiple housing 
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(rental) was placed contiguous to the 
shopping areas. 

The industrial lands were segre- 
gated from the residential portions. 
The basic plan was to produce a 
60:40 ratio of assessment, i.e. 60 per 
cent residential, 40 per cent industrial 
and commercial. 

On all main roads the backs of the 
houses faced to the road so as to per- 
mit free traffic movement. 

Two large sites were set aside for a 
senior and a junior high school. All 
school lands were sold to the muni- 
cipality at comparatively very low 
prices. 

Church sites were set aside and the 
leading denominations given 1} acres 
free. If they needed more land it was 
sold at a nominal price. 


Architectural Control 


Throughout the development of 
the project we have maintained strict 
architectural control for all residen- 
tial, industrial, and commercial build- 
ing. All house plans had to be drawn 
by a duly qualified architect and 
approved by the company. A wide 
variety of houses in various price 
ranges was insisted upon so that the 
whole development has no similarity 
to the usual project development. We 
maintained control of the siting and 
grouping of houses, i.e. we made sure 
that the houses proposed by the 
builders fitted the lots, and: we actu- 
ally prepared the site plans. Working 
with the builders and their architects, 
we co-ordinated the grouping of the 
houses. We also had to approve the 
colour of the brick, roofing, and trim. 
At the outset we met considerable 
opposition from the builders, but this 
soon dissipated and the builders were 
happy to have us do the siting, group- 
ing, and colour schemes. 

Comprehensive deed _ restrictions 
were registered against all residential 
properties. 

For apartment building and other 
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rental accommodation similar prac- 
tices were followed as for houses, and 
we maintained a lower density per 
acre than that permitted by the North 
York Township by-laws. In all cases 
100 per cent parking had to be pro- 
vided, though this could consist of 
open parking, garages, and/or car- 
ports. 

On industrial lands the purchaser 
had to secure our approval of eleva- 
tions and siting. We enforced sub- 
stantial setbacks and sideyard pro- 
visions, and no parking was permitted 
in front of buildings, with very few 
exceptions. 


Industrial Zones 


The material used on the exterior of 


industrial buildings had to be uni- 
form, i.e. we wouldn’t permit a brick 
front with exposed concrete block 
walls. No outside storage is permitted. 
We maintain a firm sign control 
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policy, not permitting flashing signs 
or signs on top of buildings. 

At the outset we found strong 
opposition from the industries, but 
once we got the project going the in- 
dustries realized that our deed re- 
strictions were really protective cove- 
nants and eventually the demand for 
industrial sites greatly exceeded the 
supply of land available. 

One of the problems we had was to 
see that an industry didn’t buy a 
great deal more land than it rea- 
sonably needed for its present and 
future requirements. One of the rea- 
sons for this, of course, was that 
we wanted to produce the maximum 
industrial assessment possible and, 
secondly, we wanted better control of 
the development of the property. 

Where land was sold or ground 
leased for commercial purposes we 
maintained similar architectural con- 
trols. 
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In all agreements for sale, whether 
they were with regard to housing, 
apartments, or industry, a provision 
was included that unless construction 
was started by an agreed date we had 
the option to repurchase the pro- 
perty by refunding the purchase price 
and carrying charges. We did this be- 
cause we wanted the land actually 
developed and not held for specula- 
tive purposes. No assignments of sale 
agreements were permitted without 
our consent. 


Services 


We installed all the services. The 
level of services was determined by 


an agreement with the township of 


North York and it eventually came 
down to the following: 
sanitary sewer, water, storm sewer, 
28-foot paved roads, curbs, gutters, 
catch basins, street signs, and 
street lighting. 
Sidewalks were only placed on the 
main roads. We used consulting en- 
gineers to design the services, super- 
vised by our own staff engineers. 
Sometimes the contracts were award- 
ed by tender and sometimes by ne- 
gotiations. The cost of all services was 
included in the price of the lot. 


Selection of Builders 


As mentioned above, practically all 
the sales were to speculative builders; 
only in certain areas for high-priced 
houses did we sell lots to individuals. 
The builders range from the very 
smallest (building five to ten houses) 
to builders whose yearly programme 
would run from 150 to 200 houses. 
Our policy was definitely to have 
a considerable number of builders 
operating in the project. For example, 
if we had 500 lots we wouldn’t sell 
these to three builders but would 
much prefer to have ten builders. 
There are a number of reasons for 
this: (a) we thus produced a much 
greater variety of houses; (4) if one 
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builder got into trouble it didn’t stig- 
matize the whole development; (c) if 
we only had a few builders it might 
have been difficult for them to get 
mortgage commitments in the tight- 
money situation, but a larger number 
of builders with their various financial 
connections helped considerably to 
secure the maximum number of loan 
commitments; and (d) we created a 
more competitive sales situation be- 
tween the builders. 


Promotion 

A public relations firm was retain- 
ed and a sustained promotional cam- 
paign was undertaken. This didn’t 
consist so much of newspaper adver- 
tising on the company’s account, but 
rather news articles in the newspapers 
and feature articles in the magazines. 
Exhibits were placed in Home Shows 
and we were able to join with one of 
the department stores in their annual 
Homemakers’ Show. We promoted 
the building of model homes and the 
furnishing of them in co-operation 
with one of the Canadian national 
magazines. We have secured a great 
deal of free publicity on radio and 
television. We, of course, issued 
brocltures both in connection with 
our residential and industrial de- 
velopments. 

We established an information 
office which was jointly financed by 
ourselves and the builders. .This was 
not a sales office, but the staff was 
fully equipped to answer all questions; 
they had perspectives and floor plans 
of all builders’ houses with prices and 
the amount of mortgage, etc. Pros- 
pects were directed to the builders or, 
where the builder had a real estate 
broker, to the broker. Names and 
addresses of all who appeared to be 
real prospects were taken and the list 
mailed to all builders each week. In 
the information office we had a scale 
model of the whole development. We 
were very fortunate in getting com- 
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petent people to man this office and 
we found the whole exercise very suc- 
cessful. 

Each year we made a deal with the 
builders participating in that year’s 
programme to pay so much into a 
general promotion fund which we 
met dollar for dollar. ‘The highest levy 
was $35 per lot. The builders formed 
their own committee and retained 
their own advertising firm, and a pro- 
gramme of newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising was agreed upon. This ad- 
vertised the project as a whole and, 
while at first we included all the 
builders’ names in the advertising, 
we later found that it was better just 
to refer the public to the informa- 
tion office. Each builder, of course, 
was expected to run his own adver- 
tising campaign in addition to the 
joint promotion; in practice we found 
that some builders did but others 
just relied on the overall promotion. 

During the course of development 
the information office was moved a 
number of times so that it would be as 
close as possible to the particular area 
being developed. 


Legal Arrangements 


Our sales to builders were by way 
of agreement by sale rather than 
transfer and mortgage back. We 
found this gave us better control and 
saved legal costs. ‘The down payment 
was usually 25 per cent and the bal- 
ance due in one year to eighteen 
months, depending on the circum- 
stances, with the provision that lots 
could be picked up by paying the full 
purchase price of the lot. In other 
words, the deposit was held against 
the last lots. On this basis when a 
builder had picked up 75 per cent of 
the lots all the lots were paid for. A 
similar technique was used in con- 
nection with apartment land sales. 


Organization 
Our staff consists of a small cadre 
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of managerial and technical people 
who are well versed in all phases of 
land development. Originally we had 
a large staff of planning, engineering, 
and architectural people, but we 
soon found that with the ups and 
downs of land development the best 
policy was to retain strict supervisory 
control but engage consultants as re- 
quired. 

Ir. addition to a general manager 
and an assistant general manager, 
we maintain a planning department 
with a director of planning and two 
draughtsmen. We are still able to do 
most of our planning work but we re- 
tain consultants as needed. 

We employ a staff engineer as we 
have found it is essential that the work 
of the consulting engineers in regard 
to design and installation of services 
must be very closely supervised. In- 
cidentally, we do not permit any of 
our consultants to enter into negotia- 
tions with municipalities or other 
governmental bodies as this is strictly 
an executive function. 

We have a staff architect who works 
with the builders’ architects in ap- 
proving plans, siting, colour schemes, 
etc. He is also involved with any 
buildings which we are erecting on 
our own account, e.g., shopping 
centres. 

In connection with shopping cen- 
tres, we have two managers, one at 
Hamilton and the other one in 
Toronto who looks after three neigh- 
bourhood centres. At one time we em- 
ployed a leasing staff but again we 
found that it was better practice to 
engage a broker. We do not, of course, 
just give the job to the broker and let 
him go on his own way. We establish 
the merchandising plan, and the size 
of store, the minimum rents and the 
percentage rents, and we use a printed 
lease form. Continual supervision is 
given to the work of the brokers. 

In the sale of industrial lands, in- 
variably a broker is involved but we 
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have one man who is in charge of 
industrial sales and in practice the 
actual negotiation with the prospec- 
tive industry and all details in con- 
nection therewith are negotiated by 
him under the direction of the general 
manager. The main function of the 
broker is the introduction of the pros- 
pect. From experience we have found 
that it is essential that we refuse to 
make an industrial sale without meet- 
ing the principals. Occasionally we 


New Year 


Distinguished services to town and 
country planning and the new towns 
are appropriately recognized in this 
New Year list. We note with special 
pleasure the award of a knighthood 
to Mr W. O. Hart, cmc, whose fine 
record of public service, at home and 
in the USA, includes a great contri- 
bution to the technique of new town 
development during his period as the 
first general manager of the Hemel 
Hempstead Corporation. He now oc- 
cupies the top local authority position 
in this country as clerk of the LCC. 

Our warm congratulations and 
good wishes go to him and to the fol- 
lowing recipients of honours: 

Professor Robert Browning, MA, 
LLB, chairman of the East Kilbride 
Development Corporation, and pro- 


fessor of accountancy, University of 


Glasgow (CBE). 
Mr A. G. Jury, FRIBA, chief archi- 
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may have lost the sale as the result of 
this policy, but this is a small price to 
pay for the greater benefit resulting 
from direct negotiations, thus elimin- 
ating misunderstandings and broker 
misrepresentations. 

Our other department is account- 
ancy. Detailed budgets are prepared 
in connection with all our operations 
and our system is so designed as to 
maintain a continual review of actual 
costs as against budgets. 


Honours 


tect and director of planning, City of 
Glasgow (cBE). 

Mr G. A. Jellicoe, FRIBA, FILA, past 
president, Institute of Landscape 
Architects, and formerly town plan- 
ner for Hemel Hempstead Develop- 
ment Corporation (CBE). 

Mr S. H. Brookfield, assistant soli- 
citor, MHLG (cBE). 

Alderman G. A. Pargiter, vice- 
chairman of executive council, Coun- 
ty Councils Association (CBE). 

MrS. Docking, principal inspector, 
MHLG (ope). 

Mr J. F. Smithie, engineer and sur- 
veyor, Bletchley (OBE). 

Mr P. A. Barnes, secretary, Lancs. 
branch, CPRE (mse). 

Mrs Margaret C. Penny, housing 
manager, Hemel Hempstead Deve- 
lopment Corporation (MBE). 

Mr G. H. W. Lewis, senior execu- 
tive officer, MHLG (mse). 


Czechoslovakia: May 1961 


The Town and Country Planning 
Association is arranging a study 
holiday tour of Czechoslovakia for 
members of the TCPA, their rela- 
tives and friends. Dates are 9-23, May 
and the tour leader will be Sir 
Frederic Osborn, Chairman of Execu- 
tive, TCPA. Travel London/Prague 


London by air. Internal travel by 
motor-coach. The itinerary includes 
Prague, Ostrava, Bratislava, Gott- 
waldov, Luhacovice Spa, Nova Dub- 
nika, and Nitra. Cost to members of 
TCPA, £80. Programme and details 
now available from the TCPA, 28 
King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Sign of the Mammoth’s Tooth 

A really imaginative housing 
scheme such as that of the LCC on 
the Brandon estate, Southwark, has 
to be sincerely saluted. Insanity can 
be morose and dull, but there is hope 
for the patient who has flashes of 
originality as well as of quiet affection 
for his family and friends. Here the 
insanity cannot be said to have dis- 
appeared. But compared with the in- 
sensate and monotonous obsession of 
most of the post-war flats of London, 
Paris, Stockholm, Warsaw, and Mos- 
cow, the Brandon estate is like a con- 
fectioner’s almost edible showpiece 
beside piles of mass-produced slab- 
cakes. 

The thought of reconditioning 
some of the old but not ungracious 
terrace houses, and preserving their 


little gardens, is an advance on reck- 
less demolition and replacement with 
flats and maisonettes of the usual 
boring types. And it does maintain 
some islands of humanity in the flood 
of decadent sophistication sweeping 
over London and other “‘great”’ cities. 
But if humane compunction has at 
last entered the soul of London- 
which means the consciousnesses of its 
councillors, planners, and architects 
— it is still a struggling impulse. Our 
hope is that it will grow by its exer- 
cise. If “‘one person in three” can in 
this scheme live in a dwelling with a 
tiny garden, the four in five, or three 
in four, who would like to do so could 
be enabled to live in dwellings with 
gardens a bit larger. It is all a matter 
of the amount of dispersal that can 
be organized, and the LCC deserves 


Terrace houses (rear view) at the Brandon estate, Southwark, before and after conversion. 
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London County Council 
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much stronger national support in its 
efforts in this direction. The admir- 
able diversity of building forms in the 
Brandon scheme could be even more 
beautifully achieved in a scheme at 
70 or 100 persons an acre than at 145 
an acre. 

The mammoth’s tooth is an all-too- 
significant symbol for Brandon. Let us 
pray that on the next housing site 
the archaeologists will unearth the 
remains of a normal-sized human 
being. 


High Buildings: Cost and Prestige 


Sir Thomas Bennett’s paper on 
“The Architect’s Approach to En- 
gineering in Tall Buildings” (Royal 
Society of Arts and Institution of 
Plant Engineers, 9 December 1960) 
should be of great value to tech- 
nicians and builders. Its interest to 
laymen is in its revelation of the im- 
mense complexity of the problems 
that arise as you soar upwards. Lift 
banks take more and more of the in- 
ternal floor area. Wind pressures and 
temperature losses become formid- 
able; Sir Thomas doubts whether 
some of the buildings now in progress 
are sufficiently insulated. Glass and 
metal cladding is not only poor in in- 
sulation, but can lead (as in the UN 
building in New York) to serious 
leakages and breakages of windows. 
Interesting problems also arise in 
heating, water supply, cooking, fire 
precautions, air conditioning, and 
waste disposal. In London a building 
of 250 feet requires foundations at 

| least 60 feet deep, and Sir Thomas 
questions whether the bearing ca- 
pacity of the soil is yet known. Small 
wonder that high buildings are in- 
ordinately costly! 

According to the philosopher David 
Hume (1711-76), ‘“No one builds in 
this inconvenient manner except for 
lack of space.” Excessively high 
buildings result from the failure to 
control the size and concentration of 
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cities, and the consequent rise in cen- 
tral site values. But nowadays another 
reason adds to the zenithal tropism of 
commercial firms—pPRESTIGE. Yet as 
Sir Thomas Bennett says, the prestige 
value of height is lessened in a city of 
skyscrapers. A few firms, we have 
noticed, are discovering that a new 
form of swank (“‘ostentatious dis- 
play’’, as Thorstein Veblen called it) 
can be achieved by having a one- 
storey or two-storey building on a 
colossally expensive site. The be- 
holder, whose neck-muscles are strain- 
ed by a forest of skyscrapers, gasps in 
awe at this unaccustomed evidence of 
wealth and prosperity. It would be to 
the advantage of cities if this fashion 
were to spread. 


Comment during Public Inquiries 


On further reflection we withdraw 
our hesitant suggestion (‘Planning 
Commentary”, December 1960) that 
Parliament should be excepted from 
the general freedom of public dis- 
cussion of issues under public in- 
quiries. These inquiries under the 
Town and Country Planning Acts are 
essentially administrative, not judi- 
cial, and it is in the interest of wise 
decisions by the Minister of Housing 
that public views should be freely ex- 
pressed before, during, and after the 
hearings. 

In his skittish ‘Predictions for the 
Year 1961’ in the Spectator (23 Decem- 
ber) Mr A. C. Bickersteth makes fun 
—perhaps a little too heavily—of the 
Lord Chancellor’s view, as expressed 
in his rebuke to Lord Salter for com- 
menting on the issues of the Oxford 
iron-ore inquiry, that matters under 
public inquiry are sub judice. He re- 
duces this principle to absurdity by 
extending it to other matters of cur- 
rent political and international con- 
cern. Differing as we do from the Lord 
Chancellor on this point, we would 
add that his speech in the Lords on 
the procedure of inquiries and the 
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function in relation thereto of the 
Council of Tribunals (see Hansard, 
1 December 1960) was of great in- 
terest as well as importance. 


Spur for the Urban Donkeys 

The 1960 report of SPUR (Society 
for the Promotion of Urban Renewal, 
13 Suffolk Street, S.W.1) is a docu- 
ment to file in one’s collection of con- 
temporary curiosities. It expresses a 
commendable sense of urgency in city 
redevelopment, on which of course all 
progressive planners agree; and it 
supports the view, long maintained 
by the TCPA, that for satisfactory re- 
development theacquisition and plan- 
ning of large areas by competent agen- 
cies are necessary. But the thinking in 
it is vitiated by several unwarrant- 
ed assumptions—strangely enough 


One of the illustrations from This May Hurt a Little, a booklet prepared through the joint efforts 
of the Sound Government Board of an American company 
member of American Institute of Planners, 


Edward B. Wilkens, 
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accompanied by assertions of uni- 
versal ignorance on the very issues 
about which the assumptions are 
made, and the usual pathetic cry for 
‘“‘more research” 

Chief among these assumptions is 
that there is, and ought to be, a polar 
“antithesis” between urban life and 
rural life. This was plausible, if not 
wholly true, in the age of Horace, and 
in the ages of Samuel Johnson and 
Charles Lamb, though it was by 
many philosophically deplored. It is 
now out-dated; even its remaining 
proponents are amphibious in this 
respect. Associated with this is the 
assumption that further urban en- 
croachments must of necessity so mas- 
sively invade the countryside as to 
destroy its topographical character. 
Quantitative studies of the areas re- 
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quired at generous space standards 
for dispersal and the anticipated 
population for forty years ahead have 
shown the absurdity of this all-too- 
common impression. 

What is particularly curious is that 
this group asserts positively, in ad- 
vance of the “‘research”’ for which it 
pleads, that “land economies cannot 
be made in educational or public 
buildings or public open space” (an 
untypical concession to common 
knowledge), but “‘can be made in 
housing’, and can also be made in 
industry—‘‘the most wasteful of all 
contemporary land users’’. ‘The pose 
of hierarchic authority here could 
mislead a respectful layman. Strip- 
ped of this pose, the statement means 
no more than this: ““We (SPUR) do 
not want to cut the accepted stan- 
dards of space for schools, public 
buildings, or public open space, but 
we do want to cut them for housing 
and industry.” Thus, on the undocu- 
mented assumption that high com- 
pression somewhere is essential, the 
donkeys chosen to be spurred into it 
are the home-lover and the indus- 
trialist—the two main heroes in this 
nation’s story of civilization and pros- 
perity. It is ironical that the address of 
SPUR is that of the Housing Centre, 
a famous bastion of the Englishman’s 
Castle. 


Bow Group Takes a Shot 


Planning, long the Cinderella of 
politics, is at last the belle of the ball. 
Having been snubbed for decades in 
our efforts to get party leaders and 
hopefuls to see that it is a subject of 
major social importance, we rejoice 
that they are waking up to it, even 
though they rise and shine with ideas 
half-formed in their slumbering un- 
consciousnesses. 

The Bow Group pamphlet, Let Our 
Cities Live (Conservative Political 
Centre, 2s. 6d.), like the first essays of 
other new chums, hasa welcome fresh- 
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ness and vigour, and is forthright in 
its recognition that planning control 
is an absolute necessity for the salva- 
tion of our cities and countryside. 
But Mr Timothy Knight and his co- 
authors might have done much better 
if they had consulted some of the per- 
sons (in the TCPA, for instance) who 
have given long study to the issues. 
They could have avoided some child- 
ish misconceptions of what their old 
uncles have been up to. These fore- 
runners were not, for instance, such 
ignorant clots as to fail to detect the 
economic and social forces that have 
produced the conurbations, or to 
think the conurbations could be 
simply abolished. 

Our view, in fact, is the same as that 
of the Bow Group: that these forces 
can be guided into different direc- 
tions. The limits of their malleability 
have been much discussed. The Bow 
Group thinks that they can only be 
guided within areas contiguous to the 
existing built-up tracts. This is an 
arguable view, though we disagree 
with it. But if it were correct, why 
should the Bow Group fear that the 
London new towns may be “sucked 
into”? the conurbation, and criticize 
their location on that account? Ad- 
mitting the evils of congestion—an- 
other word for excessive density——and 
of long travel to work, they quite in- 
consistently advocate extending the 
conurbation by “‘urban fingers” of the 
Copenhagen type (at high density). 
They object to the green belt because 
it is too narrow, and nevertheless 
seek to clutch enormous areas of it 
into the “fingers”. To the Duncan 
Sandys expedient of specific green 
belts they oppose as a better concep- 
tion a “Green England’’—not ap- 
preciating that city green belts were 
prescribed as an urgent step in that 
direction, designed to stop the rape of 
the countryside where it is most im- 
minent. Every intelligent planner ac- 
cepts Howard’s and Unwin’s formula 
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of “‘towns on a background of open 
country”’; but that involves a national 
determination of the limits to which 
each town may grow, and a national 
policy of location of places of em- 
ployment. You don’t advance to- 
wards it by allowing the biggest town 
to bite further into a countryside al- 
ready almost out of reach of its central 
inhabitants. 


Fear of “Mixing Town and Country” 


The Bow Group shares the SPUR 
group’s queer fancy that a town is 
spoiled, ceases to be a town, if some 
degree of country amenity is intro- 
duced into it.. Yet it wants congestion 
reduced. Every normal city dweller 
longs for trees, grass, and flowers 
around his home. The highest flats 
are invariably surrounded by lawns 
and exiguous park spaces. This is to 
bring some of the country graces into 
the town. But the high density method 
doesn’t bring in the individual home 
garden—which the Bow Group says 
is ‘‘an almost universal desire’’, and 
brusquely dismisses as “‘an ideal im- 
possible to maintain’’. It is a pretty 
sort of planning that to propitiate 
abstract ‘forces’ flouts universal 
human desires. 

However, not all the Bow Group’s 
thoughts are as half-baked as this. 
Their suggestions for a reorganization 
of the planning machinery on a re- 
gional basisare backed by amapshow- 
ing an attractively plausible delimita- 
tion of regions, and should be discus- 
sed; though many problems suggest 
themselves in their scheme for the 
allocation of functions between re- 
gions, counties, and towns of 20,000 
up. We like their sensitivity to the 
value for democracy of entrusting 
functions to the smallest practicable 
electoral units, which many high- 
organization men lack. But no one 
has yet shown how to get enough first- 
class persons elected to local councils, 
large or small. 
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Land Assembly and Betterment 

Like SPUR, the Bow Group sees 
that for good redevelopment com- 
pulsory land assembly on a large scale 
is essential. It would use govern- 
mental powers to create private 
ownership pools—the method ad- 
vanced by Mr John Watson in BBC 
debates with F. J. Osborn fifteen years 
ago—in which there are attractions 
and serious snags. Having got so far, 
we think non-doctrinaire Conserva- 
tive opinion may come to the view 
that opportunist and decentralized 
public ownership is preferable both to 
wholesale nationalization and to a 
crazy-quilt pattern of proprietorship. 
Private enterprise could do much of 
the building under ground leases. 

Down-town redevelopment is cost- 
ly, and it seldom pays well except 
where site-use can be intensified— 
exactly the opposite of what ought to 
occur in over-centralized cities. Re- 
duced building bulk might so add to 
economic efficiency as to benefit many 


interests in a city, but it can’t offer ; 


attractive profits to the actual re- 
developer. The Bow Group favours 
public improvement grants for hous- 
ing, public money for open space, and 
PWLB loans for private developers. It 
admits the theoretical case for equat- 
ing these public losses with some form 
of betterment collection, but rejects 
the revival of the 1947 development 
charge. Remarkably enough, it would 
prefer ‘‘an all-embracing capital 
gains tax’’ as “‘the only fair and easy 
way of collecting betterment’. Pre- 
ferring still more its own “other 


means’’, it does not show how they ; 


could offset public costs. Comp and 
Bett remains the toughest of unsolved 
planning riddles, and because we 
don’t want it to become a party issue 
we are glad the controversy has been 
thus re-opened from within Con- 
servative ranks. 

Though the Bow-men’s flight of 
arrows doesn’t score many bull’s-eyes, 
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Let Our Cities Live is stimulating and 
should widen the public interest in 
planning. 

The coincidence that both these 
new planning groups have chosen 
such delightfully archaic and non- 
urban symbols tempts us to this sup- 
plementary comment: 

When Stabled Steeds in frenzy show 

That Paddocks they prefer, 
Can Trainers tame them with a BOW, 
Or soothe them with a SPUR? 


Special Order for Cumbernauld 


Under a special development order 
of 1950 (S.I. 152/50) the new town 
corporations in England and Wales 
are exempted from seeking planning 
permission from their county coun- 
cils. Instead they submit proposals 
direct to the Minister who before 
approving or rejecting them must 
obtain the views of the county coun- 
cil. This arrangement has worked 
very well, and it was a source of sur- 
prise that no similar order was in- 
troduced in Scotland. 

Now that the Secretary of State has 
taken this step, however, it is an even 
greater surprise that he has done so 
only for Cumbernauld. His reason, 
apparently, is that conflicts have 
occurred between the Cumbernauld 
Corporation and the Dunbarton- 
shire CC that threaten to hold up 
development. On the particular issue 
that brought the matter to a head 
(housing densities) we find ourselves 
in sympathy with the local planning 
authority. But although the authori- 
ty’s views may be sound and reason- 
able, it issurely undesirable that where 
both sides are obdurate the Minister 
should have to hold a public inquiry 
with all the delay this involves. The 
development corporations must pro- 
vide houses, shops, factories, and ser- 
vices as needed. The Scottish new 
towns find it difficult enough to at- 
tract industries, and industrial de- 
velopment, particularly, should not 
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be jeopardized because of local plan- 
ning disputes. Nor is it a gesture of no 
confidence in the county councils to 
institute the English practice. They 
will be given full opportunity to com- 
ment, and should take it. 

The Secretary of State ought, how- 
ever, to have one set of rules only. 
Either all three new towns in Scot- 
land should be brought within the 
special development order, or the pre- 
sent arrangement should be con- 
tinued for all three. What is right for 
Cumbernauld is surely right for East 
Kilbride and Glenrothes. 


First Garden City Limited 


After a contest between two outside 
financial groups the control of the 
Letchworth company has now defin- 
itely passed to Hotel York, whose 
chairman, Mrs Amy Rose, has joined 
the board and been appointed man- 
aging director. 

The Letchworth UDC intends to 
promote a private Bill to Parliament 
next November for setting up a trust 
to acquire the estate and to secure 
or retrieve the original garden city 
principles. Petitions in support of this 
have been signed by 8,356 Letch- 
wortht residents and by representa- 
tives of local bodies, including the 
three political parties, manufacturers’ 
association, chamber of trade, trades 
council, Co-operative Society, Ro- 
tary Club, principal churches, and 
women’s organizations. The latter is 
being presented to Parliament by Mr 
Martin Maddan, mp. 

We understand that a number of 
shareholders, loyal to the company’s 
often-proclaimed intention that the 
town should benefit by ultimate 
ownership of the estate and surplus 
profits, have given, or sold at reduced 
values, their shares to the Letch- 
worth Civic Trust. Among them is 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, one of the 
original shareholders, who has trans- 
ferred his holding at par value. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


SCOTTISH NATURAL RESOURCES 


At the beginning of November an event of considerable importance 
to the development of Scotland, and of some interest to the pro- 
Sessional and layman planner in many other countries, took place in 
Edinburgh. Over a period of three days 250 experts in various 
fields of planning and resource development met together to discuss 
the problems and possibilities of Scotland’s resources. In itself this 
was a remarkable achievement in co-ordination, and it also signifies 


a new approach to regional development in this country—an attempt 


to take a comprehensive view of a region’s resources and difficulties 
€ > 


and to co-ordinate the aims and actions of a multitude of developers. 


OWN AND country planners have 

a special interest in any move 

which breaks down the artificial 
barriers between the various disci- 
plines. And inasmuch as our aim is 
the overall improvement of a people’s 
way of life and the environment in 
which they live it we have to extend 
our view to embrace questions of re- 
source development. From this point 
of view the recent symposium in 
Edinburgh is worth our careful atten- 
tion. However, even if we restrict our 
field to land-use planning and the 
1947 Act, etc., we are closely and con- 
tinuously concerned with questions of 
resources and their exploitation. 

The symposium was planned and 
arranged by the Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry). Over a 
period of two years a committee of the 
Council comprising leading scientists 
and industrialists under the forceful 
chairmanship of Mr L. A. Elgood, a 
director of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, invited, persuaded, and hasten- 
ed over fifty eminent authorities to 
write lengthy papers on the subjects 
with which they are concerned. 
Copies were sent to industrialists, 


by P. D. MCGOVERN 


scientists, civil servants, university 
staff, town planners, tourist boards, 
amenity groups, farmers, and politi- 
cians, who then met in Edinburgh to 
review the papers and to extend the 
discussion. 


Facts on Basic Resources 


The first day was concerned with 
basic resource facts—what Scotland 
has in the way of natural resources, 
where they are to be found, and how 
much we know about them. Papers 
were presented on soils, minerals, 
water, fish, wild life, and seaweed (the 
basis for an increasingly important 
group of industries). Particular inter- 
est attached to the progress report on 
the soil survey of Scotland, and it 
came as something of a shock to some 
delegates that although a consider- 
able part of the important agricul- 
tural and urban fringe areas has 
been covered it may take as long as 
twenty-five years to obtain complete 
and reliable soil maps for the whole of 
Scotland. 

The discussion on water resources 
revealed alarming gaps in informa- 
tion about the rate of flow and sea- 
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sonal variation in our rivers, and the 
quantity of water available in diflfer- 
ent parts of the country for irrigation, 
industrial development and urban 
growth. In the latter connection a 
plea was made for the study of the sur- 
face run-off from different urban den- 
sities and layouts. The adequacy of the 
available water supplies is, of course, 
quite basic to any attempt at indus- 
trial or urban dispersal, and it is es- 
sential that the requirements here be 


given due weight in the allocation of 


water resources. 


Some Conflicts in Land Use 


The second day began with a 
timely paper by Dr G. P. Wibberley 
about conflicts in land use and the 
need for a more precise cost and bene- 
fit analysis when considering alterna- 
tive uses for agricultural land. Sub- 
sequent speakers revealed some of the 
conflicts which have arisen between 
agriculiure and forestry and wild- 
life, and between alternative forms 
of power production, but there was 
some tendency to understate the ac- 
tual and potential conflict between 
different and independent develop- 
ment agencies. And yet this is a basic 
issue in all parts of Britain, and a large 
part of the argument for setting up 
regional planning authorities. 


Human Resources 

The third and final day of the sym- 
posium brought into the discussion 
the question of human resources as 
such. These are at least as important 
as the natural resources, for the pro- 
duction, use and export of people 
and skills is a basic element in the 
economy of Scotland and its inter- 
national status. It is disturbing, there- 
fore, that the present rate of emigra- 
tion from the country as a whole and 
from various sub-regions outside the 
central lowlands threatens to reduce 
the population and labour force be- 
low the levels necessary to support 
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efficient and stable economies and 
communities. In this connection, 
more might have been said about the 
potential contribution of the Glasgow 
overspill programme to the revitaliza- 
tion of some small towns, and to the 
part being played by the Scottish new 
towns in attracting new science-based 
industries to Scotland. 

The programme concluded with 
papers on the mechanics of resource 
development, including an outline of 
the functions of the various govern- 
ment departments in Scotland and 
the Scottish Tourist Board, the 
financial facilities provided by the 
Scottish banks, and the services and 
plans of the transportation authori- 
ties. A notable event was the reading 
ofa paper by Mr'Teodoro Moscoso on 
the now well-known and successful 
integrated planning system in Puerto 
Rico. 

And now with this remarkable 
symposium over, what comes next? 
The direct result will be the publica- 
tion by the Scottish Council as soon 
as possible of a large volume contain- 
ing all the written papers and the 
recorded discussion, which will be a 
valuable reference book for everyone 
with an interest in the development of 
Scotland. The highly qualified com- 
mittee which organized the meeting 
will continue in existence to prepare 
a report ‘‘with such recommenda- 
tions as seem necessary or desirable, 
to be sent to the authority which we 
feel is the right one’’, and the inten- 
tion is to hold another similar confer- 
ence in two years time to consider that 
report. 

It may be that with such a slow and 
hesitant follow-up the impetus pro- 
vided by the symposium will be lost. 
But there is at least a chance that out 
of it will come the establishment of a 
permanent centre in Scotland to co- 
ordinate the interests of those con- 
cerned with the conservation and use 
of resources, and even possibly to pre- 
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pare an overall plan for an integrated 
programme of economic and physical 
development. 

For the moment another body, the 


A MODEL 


oO pouBT this year will see 
N thousands of visitors flocking 

once again to the village of 
Bourton-on-the-Water in Gloucester- 
shire. Yet this pretty place cannot 
compare in history or architecture 
with Chipping Campden, Stow-on- 
the-Wold, or Cirencester, to mention 
but three; it has no really ancient and 
beautiful buildings for which the 
Cotswolds are famous. No, the bait 
which lures so many people to Bour- 
ton is the remarkable model of the 
village which is built behind the very 
attractive Old New Inn. And after 
one has wandered round the diminu- 
tive streets of the model village and 
then followed the same route in the 


Bourton-on-the-Water: ‘Happily the youngsters explore. . .’ 
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Scottish Group for Regional Planning 
and Development, is continuing the 
discussion in a series of meetings in 
Edinburgh. 


VILLAGE 


village itself there is an uncomfort- 
able feeling that the village was copied 
from the model; that someone de- 
signed and built a very pretty village 
in a back garden and then copied it 
full scale! 

For Bourton-on-the-Water is pretty 
in a neat picture-book way. It stands 
on the banks of the River Windrush 
just off the Fosse Way (A429) about 
five miles south of Stow-on-the-Wold. 
The Windrush is an attractive willow- 
shaded stream soon brought under 
control, for immediately it enters the 
village beneath an old mill it is widen- 
ed so that it is only ankle deep, re- 
turning to its natural self after a brief 
spell of publicity down the park- 
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Bourton-on-the- Water 
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like main street. The truly delightful 
bridges are surely unique in England 
with parapets only a few inches high, 
and sedate, trim cottages line the 
other bank like a frieze. Visitors rest in 
the shade of the trees between the 
road and river and feed the ducks to 
surfeit. Bourton is obviously proud 
of the picture it shows in the shop 
window of its main street. 

All this, of course, is repeated in the 
model village, and the Old New Inn 
is situated at the far end of the main 
street. Here you put any silver coin 
into a completely automatic machine 
and receive the correct change, pass 
through, and hey presto! you are sud- 
denly transformed irto a giant. A 
Lilliputian landscape lies before you, 
Bourton-on-the-Water complete with 
river, bridges, church, in fact every- 
thing. One crosses the bridges and 
peeps into back gardens, or peers into 
the church in search of the organ and 
choir which can be heard there. 

Happily the youngsters explore 
while grown-ups wander about and 
wonder at the colossal work and skill 
put in by the makers of this unique 
village. In fact there are about 200 
tons of Cotswold stone here, all 
fashioned by the owner of the inn, Mr 
Morris, and a handful of local stone- 
masons and gardeners, and _ their 
names appear on a plaque near the 
entrance. Mr Morris’s original idea 
was the very popular one of making 
his back garden into a large rock gar- 
den complete with bridges over a tiny 
stream. Bridges ? Why not copy those 
in the village. And why not a house or 
two. Thus the germ of the idea grew 
and the natural outcome the repro- 
duction of the whole village. 

Never in his wildest dreams could 
the creator of this idea have imagined 

1,500 people visiting his back garden 
in a single day, yet it has happened. 
And when they have all followed the 
suggested route round the streets of 
this diminutive village they will find 
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themselves, where else but behind the 
model Old New Inn and in its back 
garden, of course, yet an even smaller 
model village. But there Mr Morris 
drew the line although the proces 
should go on and on and on. It was 
not until my photographs were 
printed that I realized that two of 
them, one each of the actual and 
model village, were taken from simi- 
lar viewpoints. If they are compared 
it will be seen how truly the model 
follows the real village, only the two 
children giving the show away. 
This then is Bourton-on-the-Wate: 
and I hope I have shown enough to} 
make you turn aside from the busy| 
Fosse Way for a short time and give it 
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dealing with planning problems in a multi- 


racial community. 


Apply to CROWN AGENTS, 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W.1, for application form and 
further particulars, stating age, name, brief 
details of qualifications and experience, and 
quoting reference M2B/51205/TAB. 
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FLATS: THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ENGLISH WORKING PEOPLE 


From the evidence given in 1939 to the (Barlow) Royal Commission 


on the Distribution of the Population by a medical practitioner 


then resident in the London Borough of Bermondsey. 


by DR AUBREY T. WESTLAKE 


Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas 


(For the sake of life to lose the purpose of living) 


ministrators and social reformers 


[ 1s a distressing fact that our ad- 
appear to learn nothing from past 


| experience and so repeat the same old 


mistakes. ‘The disastrous results of the 
craze for building “‘model tenements 
for the working classes” between 1890 
and 1900 should have been a suffici- 
ent warning of what not to do. In- 
stead we have lately been plunged by 


i thegovernment, local authorities, and 





benevolent building societies into an 
orgy of flat building, excused on the 
specious grounds that only so can 
slums be cleared and the workers 
rehoused. 

The results of this policy were, 
about four years ago, forced on my 
attention in the ordinary course of my 
medical work as a doctor, living and 
working for many years among the 
people of Bermondsey. Nowhere has 
the flat policy been so thoroughly 
and systematically carried out as by 
this Labour Borough Council, giving, 
alas, an unequalled opportunity of 
studying its bad effects, effects which 
are the same wherever the inhuman 
flat policy is being pursued. 

In general, these can be summar- 
ized as a destruction of the old social 
and cultural life (including family 
life) of the working people of our 
large towns and cities, with nothing 
being put in its place; together with a 





spiritual starvation which bodes ill for 
the future. 


The Cottages and Gardens Go 

The process of so-called “slum- 
clearance’, I observed, meant in 
every case the destruction of cottage 
property; as far as I know there is no 
example of a block of flat slums or 
tenement slums (often the very worst 
form of slum) being demolished, nor 
contrariwise, any building being pre- 
served or reconditioned. Always it is 
the most valuable, in this case cot- 
tages, which are destroyed: the same 
process which has gone on in Ber- 
mondsey, and London as a whole, 
since 1830, though never om such a 
wholesale scale. 

Everything is sacrificed in this pro- 
cess of destruction. In addition to the 
genuine slums, we have sound cot- 
tage homes, architecture of the best 
domestic period, places of historic and 
antiquarian value, trees, gardens, and 
in particular backyards as a matter of 
course. The destruction of these latter 
two is the most serious, as with them 
disappear all the garden activities, 
the hobbies and spare-time pursuits 
which have in the past made for a 
rich working-class culture, and all of 
which in these times should be most 
rigorously preserved. Incidentally, 
too, the people are deprived of the 
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possibility of adding to income and 
good health by fresh garden produce, 
eggs, and poultry, etc. 


Home Life Out of Date 


With the passing of the cottage goes 
too the old conception of the home 
and home life, as well as the normal 
environment for young children, 
which should and did include domes- 
tic animals and pets. With the aboli- 
tion of the streets the older child- 
ren are deprived of their chief edu- 
cational playgrounds, the adults of 
their old social life and community 
feeling and interests: and all of peace 
and quiet. 

In general, it may be said that 
everything which tended to humanize 
life is swept away, everything which 
made for fullness of life, including 
children, destroyed. 

That I am not exaggerating is clear 
from the attitude behind this state- 
ment by the chairman [1939] of the 
Bermondsey Housing Committee: 
*‘Dr Westlake says we are destroying 
the cultured life of our tenants. 
Surely he is living in an old-fashioned 
world. People of today have little use 
for home life. Most of them merely 
sleep at home!” 

We are told too that we mustn’t be 
sentimental; after all people are being 
given something better, described in 
the election address of the Bermond- 
sey Labour Candidate, October 1937, 
as ‘‘decentand comfortable quarters’, 
as though the working people were 
considered—as perhaps they are—as 
so much cattle. 


Hygiene and Hobbies 


The truth about these ‘‘decent and 
comfortable quarters” is that the 
people, and the children unborn, of 
Bermondsey, of London, and of our 
other great cities, are being sacrificed 
to an hygienic standard. ‘Man does 
not live by bread alone” nor yet by 
bathrooms either. For, to quote Miss 
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Elizabeth Denby: ‘‘Slum clearance is 
not merely a question of substituting a 
clean box for a dirty one. It is nota 
problem which can be solved by 
better plumbing”; and she goes on to 
say that flats are “intensely unpopular 
among the working people who con- 
sider that they provide an environ- 
ment which is unsuitable for family 
life’’—and they are quite right. It is 
a scandal of the first order that the 
workers of our great cities should be 
forced willy-nilly into these inhuman 
and demoralizing barracks, which, 
however planned, still remain, as 
the workers know only too well, the 
destroyers of men. 

In the homes, gardens, and back- | 
yards of the old Bermondsey there | 
flourished, in spite of slums, healthy | 
and happy hobbies intimately con- 
nected with the soil, the animals, and 
the birds so beloved of the people. 

Instead they are now put into soul- 
less flats piled one on top of another, 
filled night and day with noise and 
the sense of never being able to get 
away from the other inhabitants of 
these human ant-hills. 


Inhibitions and Repressions 


A new and more subtle and de- 
structive overcrowding is being per- 
petuated—the overcrowding of large 
numbers in a single block. They are 
being put in cell-like rooms—the so- 
called homes, where the only social 
activity left is to get out as soon as pos- 
sible and resort to the newly built and 
enlarged public houses, where the 
brewers at least know that men do 
not live by bricks and mortar and 
asphalt alone. 

It is much worse for the children. 
Indoors they have to be kept un- 
naturally quiet for fear of the neigh- 
bours, above, below, and at both 
sides ; healthy romping and games are 
alike impossible, as one child put it 
“‘we can’t even have a row now’’. The 
effects of the resulting psychological 
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repressions and inhibitions both on 
parents and children have yet to be 
felt, but we shall pay dearly for them 
in the future. 

Out of doors there is nothing but 
the dreary acres of tarmac, sterile and 
completely barren of any inspiration 
to the child mind (ball games even 
are not allowed), the breeder, as I 
know from experience, of hooligan- 
ism and sheer destructiveness. This 
is particularly true of the adolescents. 
There is a story told of Hitler, that one 
of his first decrees on gaining power 
was: ““No more flats for the working 
people, they breed Communists.” Is 
it any wonder that the educational 
authorities are getting apprehensive 
of the stultifying effects of wholesale 
flat-life on children ? Why should they 
be condemned to live in what is con- 
sidered, quite rightly, ‘‘unsuitable for 
dogs, cats, and other animals”—but 
not for children! 


Physical ana Psychological 
Effects 

Even physically the younger child- 
ren are worse off, as owing to the 
difficulty of getting down, with a 
pram, from five or six floors, the 
mother tends to keep the children in 
as much as possible, nor indeed is it 
safe to let small children out on the 
public access balconies and tarmac 
playgrounds, and as there isn’t even a 
backyard, they actually get less sun 
and air than in the old slums. As a re- 
sult, there is a tendency to a higher in- 
cidence of disease among the one to 
five-year-olds in the flats. This is 
borne out by an investigation I made 
into the differential death rate for 
1935 as between flats and cottages. 
Whereas it was apparently healthier 
for adults to live in flats, for children 
from one to five, the death rate was 
both relatively and absolutely greater, 
Le. flats tend to kill off the young 
children. I could not obtain permis- 
sion from the Registrar-General to 
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investigate these figures over a ten- 
year period. 

A further thoroughly un-English 
development is the multiple restric- 
tions and regulations, too numerous 
to mention, which surround the un- 
happy flat dweller, well may it be 
said ‘“‘abandon freedom all ye that 
enter here’’. These together with the 
stultification of all his creative im- 
pulses gradually reduce him to ser- 
vile obedience and reinforce the 
tendency to accept lying down the 
increasing tyranny of the flat policy. 

The sturdy independence of the 
working classes will soon be a thing of 
the past and bureaucracy will reign 
supreme. 

Thus are being reared and nur- 
tured, not only the insoluble slums of 
the future, but the servile human 
machines which will live in them. 


The New Towns Alternative 


The stock argument for all this de- 
struction of human values is that there 
is nothing else to be done in our large 
towns, it is flats or nothing. Our first 
reaction is to say better nothing than 
flats. But there is no need for such a 
negative attitude as the true humane 
solutiom of the problem has been 
worked out in detail by Mr Trystan 
Edwards of the ‘‘100 New Towns” 
fame. He has shown quite con- 
clusively that there is no need to 
build a single new working-class flat. 
It is perfectly practical to build, in 
proper urban development, beautiful 
self-contained three-bedroomed cot- 
tages, at a density of 30—70 to the 
acre, and not only give greater floor 
space than similar accommodation in 
the flats, but provide a minimum of 
100 square feet of private recreational 
space per person and a maximum of 
sunlight; and in addition communal 
open spaces and buildings—the whole 
at a less cost than equivalent flat 
schemes. 

Such a scheme of giving the work- 
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ers what they want and what they 
deserve could be implemented to- 
morrow. Communities of beautiful, 
healthy, happy human homes are an 
immediate practicability. Once more 
the greatness of England, and the 
English, could be built afresh on the 
family and the home, and a new 
working-class social life and culture 
could arise, rooted in the basic needs 
of the human spirit. 


; 
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Why is it not done? 


[Editorial Footnote. Dr Westlake’s ¥ 


view that Mr Trystan Edwards’s 


scheme for terrace houses at 30—70 an } 
acre would be preferable to housing 
in flats is certainly tenable. But his 


evidence pre-dated the dispersal and 
new towns policy, under which it is 
now possible to reaccommodate the 
people at much lower and truly 
decent densities. | 


LEONARD A. CULLIFORD OF BECKENHAM 


The well-known architect and 
planner Leonard A. Culliford, for 
many years President of the Becken- 
ham Planning Group, died at his 
home in Beckenham on 12 December. 

It was partly due to his highly 
qualified assistance in making plans 
and graphic illustrations of the 
schemes and proposals made by the 
Beckenham Planning Group for the 
preservation of the character com- 
bined with progressive development 
of its town that the Group has been 
such a respected influence in the six- 
teen years of its life. 

Leonard Culliford was born in Jer- 
sey in 1888. He became an Associate 
of the Royal Institute in 1914, and a 
Fellow in 1920. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors and a Member of the Town 
Planning Institute. 

His practice was a large and varied 
one, and he was responsible for some 
notable buildings in London and pro- 
vincial towns, among them the offices 
of the Associated Iliffe Press in Stam- 
ford Street, extensions to the Daily 
Telegraph building in Shoe Lane, and 
headquarters for the Amalgamated 
Union of Building Trade Workers, 
Union of Post Office Workers, and the 
National Union of Seamen. In the 
new Coventry he designed the offices 
and printing works of the Coventry 
Evening Telegraph, and at Welwyn 
Garden City the extensions of the 


Roche Products building. He was| 
architect for several large housing} 
schemes. His most distinctive work is 
to be found in individually designed 
houses of which his own at Beckenham 
is a good example. Culliford had a| 
great liking for late Gothic or ‘Tudor 
domestic architecture, and some of 
his best houses carry a reminiscence 
of that style. To modern taste they 
may appear a little heavy, but the 
plans were always functional and the 
detailing often of a refined character. 

The Beckenham Planning Group 
was formed in 1944, with the assist- 
ance and advice of the Town and 
Country Planning Association, and 
Leonard Culliford was one of its 
founder members. He became presi- 
dent on the death of Arnold Hooper 
in 1951. Major policies of the Group 
have been to preserve existing open 
spaces in the town (its position on 
the periphery of the London sprawl 
makes this very important), and to 
plan areas in need of redevelopment 
in a satisfactory way. The Group re- 
lied on Leonard Culliford almost en- 
tirely for the plans and drawings to 
illustrate its proposals. Among these 
were a plan for the central area and 
an ambitious design for an arts centre 
including theatre, concert hall, exhi- 
bition rooms, and restaurant. 

The cause of good planning in the 
Beckenham area has lost a valuable 
worker and advocate. A.W. 
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SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 








ut his 
al and Sleepless Nights 


h itis. ~Qne wonders whether Members of 
te the parliament, and indeed Ministers, 
truly should not be made to emulate Mr 
Fred Mulley who tried to sleep one 

night in a block of flats in Sheffield 

near a steel works. The works cannot 

help being noisy: the folly lies in try- 

© Was) ing to put up these flats in areas which 
ousing | are available for building partly be- 
YOrK 8} cause no private developer would 
signed! dream of using them. All over the 
nham) country expensive and highly subsi- 
had a) dized flats are going up next to gas- 
udor works, railway yards, and rolling 
me 0! mills. And the noise doesn’t only 
scence come from industry. Flats generate 
> they their own pattern of noise, especially 
ut the if families with small children are 
ad the forced into them. If private develop- 
‘acter. ers would not have such sites, it 
2TOup means that the public authority must 
Assist resort to one of two undesirable prac- 
1 anc’ tices to make sure they are occupied— 
» and either subsidize them out of all rela- 
OF iS ' tion to tenants’ needs as a bribe, or 
Pres force families to take them by not 
Ooptt offering them dwellings of the kind or 
2roup in the place they would like. Either 


Opel policy means trouble in the long run. 
on on 


prawl | Three Cheers for the Admiralty 

nd to} It is a pleasure, for a change, to 
yment | defend a service department against 
ip re- a stupid attack by the Select Com- 
st en-, mittee on Estimates. Apparently it 
igs to} had been found that something like 
these} £40,000 a year was being spent on 
a and} fares between London and Bath, 
entre} where some 4,000 Admiralty officials 
exhi-| were working, and it was suggested 
that this sum could be saved by mov- 


in. the 
uable 
Ww. 








ing the establishment back to Lon- 
don. Now I do not know whether the 
Admiralty really needs 4,000 officials, 


in Bath or anywhere else, but I do 
know that £10 a year each is a very 
small price indeed for keeping 4,000 
jobs out of London. Somebody ought 
to teach the Select Committee some 
elementary arithmetic, starting with 
London allowances, and ending with 
the price of land, housing subsidies, 
and the social costs of congestion. 
Would only that other government 
departments removed themselves 
from Whitehall! 


Do Cities Have to Grow? 

Partly because there is no strong 
national lead, and partly because 
there is still much ignorance on the 
economic aspects of the problem, we 
waste a great deal of time, as a nation, 
in prolonged wrangles about the 
growth of our large cities. How many 
man-hours (and expensive ones at 
that) have been spent in the last two 
years alone at planning inquiries 
(like Lymm and Wythall), hearings 
of objections to green belt proposals, 
and before the Local Government 
Commission in rehearsing over and 
over again the same tedious claims for 
land to house our city populations and 
objections to these claims on the part 
of counties and pressure groups? 
Some of these proposals have been 
good, most of them bad. In each case 
QC’s (at £1,000 a time) have pleaded 
for Lebensraum, or the farming inter- 
est, or the needs of industry. The 
latest round in this urban/rural style 
wrestling match is being fought out 
on the Sheffield/Derbyshire mat. The 
usual story is unfolded. Sheffield wants 
20,000 acres of Derbyshire. The only 
slightly unusual angle is supplied by 
the fact that Sheffield takes it for 
granted that everyone accepts the 
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need for the typical products of 
Sheffield industries (especially cut- 
lery) to be made in Sheffield city. 
This fallacy was reiterated recently in 
The Economist. It is quality which sells, 
and not the name. 

I personally buy knives with the 
name ‘‘Solingen” on them, not be- 
cause I have a preference for that 
unlovely town (where, incidentally, 
these cutlery makers have their head- 
quarters, while the actual works are 
sometimes in neighbouring adminis- 
trative districts), but because the Ger- 
man makers can manage to produce 
stainless steel cutlery that remains 
sharp very much longer than the 
Sheffield product at the same price. 
How many people know that the 
chocolate biscuits bought with the 
‘factory in the garden” label on them 
are in fact baked in Flintshire ? 

No—this is just another specious 
plea for urban aggrandizement, and 
it is to be resisted. Sheffield’s green 
belt on the south side is its greatest 
asset, just because it has real depth 
and because it includes some truly 
accessible country, and fresh de- 
velopment beyond it must be ad- 
ministratively and industrially self- 
contained. By all means let the postal 
address be Sheffield if this helps. 


Unstately Homes 


Quite out of the blue, I had a tele- 
phone call recently from an estate de- 
veloper anxious to secure me as a wit- 
ness in an appeal against a county 
council’s refusal to sanction plans to 
erect a few hundred “‘very desirable”’ 
residences in the grounds of a famous 
Victorian country residence—a folly, 
a monstrosity, an extravagance, call 
it what you like. ‘The place is now de- 
relict, and mostly demolished; the 
grounds remain, too well landscaped 
to be used for agriculture, too distant 
from any large town to serve as a 
recreational area. I could not help the 
man, but it led me to think about the 
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fate of similar houses all over the 
country. 

There must be hundreds of such 
white elephants. They are not histori- 
cally or architecturally interesting. 
There is a limit to the demand for 
boarding schools, convalescent homes 
and training centres, and the build- 
ings might cost hundreds of thousands 
of pounds to adapt to a new use. If| 
pulled down, they leave an ugly gap, 
and the problem of the grounds re- 
mains. Yet potentially such a site, 
with associated housing, could pro- 
vide for a self-contained village with 
perhaps 1,000 inhabitants and their 
jobs—in research, administration, or 
even light manufacturing. This sort 
of project seems suitable for counties 
that cannot easily accommodate large 
new town projects because they lie on 
our congested main industrial axis or 
because their land is mainly of high 
agricultural value. I suggest that 
planners scrutinize the advertise- 
ment pages of Country Life. 


Vernacular Architecture 


(To use a favourite term invented by art 
historians.) 

Ian Fleming’s report on Berlin, re- | 
printed in the January issue, referred 
to the nicknames given by the locals to | 
some of the experimental buildings | 
in the IJnterbau exhibition. Besides 
the ‘Pregnant Oyster” there was the 
evangelical church, called ‘‘Jesus’ 
Powerhouse’. Titles of this sort are 
not always so meaningful when trans- 
lated into other languages, as recent 
letters to The Times demonstrated. | 
offer a prize of one guinea for the best 
local name for any British modern 
building, with suggestions for trans- 
lators. The following examples may 
show what is required: 
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Building or Project Vernacular Translation 
Monico Site edifice Eros in Cotton Geilheit in Baumwoll- 
Underwear unterhosen. 
BBC Television Centre White City Elephant Action-non négociable 
a la Bourse. 
Nuffield College The Cowley Waste The Compact Garbage 
Disposal Unit Can 


New Liverpool Cathedral 
Cumbernauld 
back 


The Liver Fluke 
Haggis on Hogs- 


Trematodes Gibberdi 
Gefiillter Schafsmagen 
auf Schweinsriicken 

WILLIAM SMALL 


Correspondence: The Green Belt Concept 


From Mr H. P. Smith, South Australia 
Housing Trust, Adelaide : 

The article by John W. Reps on 
“The Green Belt Concept” (July 
1960) speculates on the extent to 
which Colonel William Light may 
have been influenced in his design of 
Adelaide by the green belt idea con- 
tained in a Look attributed to Allen 
Francis Gardiner and entitled The 
Friend of Australia. 

I was interested to note in the re- 
cent book Founder of a City by the 
Australian author Geoffrey Dutton 
the statement on page 214: “It is 
highly probable that Light would 
have seen a book on the subject like 
T. G. Maslen’s The Friend of Australia 
(1830).”” 

Whilst Mr Reps and Mr Dutton 
disagree on the author’s name, they 
are obviously in full agreement that 
this latter book was available for 
Light to study. 

Mr Dutton goes on to quote from a 
paper by Gavin Walkley (Head of the 
School of Architecture, South Aus- 
tralian Institute of Technology) that 
Light was probably influenced by the 
old Roman camp plan, and it does 
seem logical that in his military career 
he could have gained an intimate 
knowledge of many European towns 
of which at least the nucleus would 


have been a Roman encampment. 

It also seems to some of us here in 
Adelaide that the provision of a belt 
of parklands conformed to Light’s 
strong military background in offer- 
ing a “‘field of fire’ should the early 
settlers of Adelaide have been be- 
sieged by a horde of hostile natives. 

In the introduction of his Biography 
of Colonel Light Mr Dutton admits that 
his information was rather sparse, as 
the most important collection com- 
prising nearly all Light’s journals, 
sketches, and letters was destroyed in 
1838 when his surveyor’s hut was 
burned down in Adelaide. 

Lastly, I would like to quote Mr 
Dutton’s comments on the Adelaide 
parklands, with which many of us 
here agree. 

‘Perhaps the master stroke of the 
plan is the way in which the classical 
clarity and order of the central city 
emerges from and is softened by the 
natural disorder of the surrounding 
parklands. It will be a pity if the 
orderly citizens of Adelaide ever com- 
pletely subdue these parklands to the 
organized neatness of a_ botanical 
garden. Part at least of them should 
look like Australia, with untidy gum 
trees, pale grass in the summer and 
galahs and magpies free to find 
ground unsprinkled and unhoed.” 
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OMETHING quite new in public 
buildings was officially opened 
recently on a mountain site high 

above Aberfoyle in Scotland’s Queen 
Elizabeth National Forest Park. Built 
by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust with the object of encouraging 
people who might not otherwise make 
the effort to venture uphill to enjoy 
mountain scenery, the building was 
formally handed over to the Forestry 
Commission by Baroness Elliot of 
Harwood on 16 August at a ceremony 
attended by many notable people, 
including Mrs Carnegie Miller, the 
only daughter of Andrew Carnegie. 

Its completion brings to fruition an 
idea of a former chairman of the 
Trust, Mr David Marshall, who felt 
there was a need to try to find new 
ways of helping the ordinary man in 


David Marshall Lodge, Aberfoyle. The east-front wing looking south-east towards Fintry Hills 
and Campsie Fells. 
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the street to enjoy the open air. The 


shortage of public funds available for | 
development in national parks and | 
national forest parks at the time when | 


the project was first mooted in 1955 
offered an opportunity for the Trust 
to embark on an experiment of a 
unique type. 

The building—to be called the 
David Marshall Lodge—has been 
erected with local materials from a 
nearby quarry and provides two large 
common rooms with tables and chairs 
at which people can enjoy their pic- 
nics in shelter. There is also lavatory 
accommodation, a first-aid room, a 
warden’s office, and a small service 
enclosure situated between the com- 
mon rooms from which boiling water 
and small items of food can be ob- 
tained at a small charge. Round three 
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The west-front wing looking westwards towards Ben Lomond. 


sides of the building are wide veran- 
dahs from which stretch magnificent 
prospects of mountain, moor, and 
forest. Nearby there is a warden’s 
house and a small car park. 

About three miles north of the 
lodge, on a rocky ridge near the sum- 
mit of the remote Dukes’ Road from 
Aberfoyle to the Trossachs, a moun- 
tain indicator has also been built as 
part of the project. Formed in local 
stone in the shape of a small sheepfold 
or dun, the indicator commands an 


all-round view of the mountains and 
lochs of the Trossachs. 

The Carnegie Trust has spent 
£40,000 on this project which in 
their view provides most of the essen- 
tial things required for a day’s outing 
by the family. They hope that the 
lodge will not only provide shelter 
and enjoyment for many people in the 
future, but that it will help towards 
fostering a better understanding of 
the countryside by townspeople. 

: JOHN FOSTER 


Co-operation with Trend 


Waiting for the end, boys, waiting for the end, 

Not a chance of blend, boys, things have got to tend, 
Think of those who vend, boys, think of how we wend, 
Waiting for the end, boys, waiting for the end. 


—WILLIAM Empson: “‘Just a Smack at Auden”’ 


(Faber Book of Comic Verse, 1942) 


Boys will be boys; their nature bids them crave 

The juicy apples ripening on your trees. 
The grief of broken branches you can save: 

Give the lads ladders to reach the fruit with ease! 
And burglars will be burglars; that’s their bent. 

It’s gelignite makes banks and shops unsightly. 
Aesthetic crimes like this you can prevent: 

Let them have keys to do their job politely!—F. J. O. 
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Agricultural Cottages in the 
Green Belt 

The House of Lords has recently 
upheld the decision (see these Notes 
for February 1960) in Fawcett Pro- 
perties Lid v Bucks CC on the validity 
of a condition attached to a grant of 
planning permission for two cottages 
in the green belt. The condition re- 
quired that the cottages should only 
be occupied by persons ‘“‘whose em- 
ployment or latest employment is or 
was employment in agriculture... or 
forestry or in industry mainly de- 
pendent upon agriculture and includ- 
ing also the dependants of such per- 
sons as aforesaid’. The wording of 
this condition was adapted from the 
Housing Acts. 

The appellants argued that the 
condition was ultra vires on the 
grounds, among others, that it re- 
stricted the use of the premises ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the 
occupants, and that it was so wide 
that it could not fairly and reasonably 
be said to relate to the permitted de- 
velopment or to any policy possible 
under the Act of 1947. 

The House of Lords unanimously 
rejected both arguments. Whilst it is 
clear from the judgments that the 
court will quash a condition that does 
not fairly and reasonably relate to the 
permitted development, their Lord- 
ships considered that this condition 
served a useful planning purpose— 
namely, the preservation of the green 
belt. But the exact meaning of the 
phrase ‘“‘fairly and reasonably relate 
to the permitted development’ is still 
uncertain. The phrase was coined by 
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Lord Denning in Pyx Granite Co. v 
MHLG, but when the Fawcett case was 
in the Court of Appeal Lord Evershed 
interpreted this as meaning “‘intel- 
ligibly and sensibly’’. His point was 
that the court will not interfere with 
the local authority’s discretion as to 
what is reasonable provided they 
have asked themselves the right ques- 
tions. 

Lord Evershed’s view was clearly 
upheld in the House of Lords by 
Lord Cohen. But Lord Denning him- 
self seems to have suggested that the 


court might look into the question | 


whether a condition was reasonable, 
although he stressed that the plan- 
ning authority is a publicly elected 
body entrusted with powers for the 
public interest. 

The decision that a condition may 
restrict the use of premises according 
to the circumstances of the occupiers 
is of interest not only in connection 
with agricultural cottages. Permis- 
sion has sometimes been given for fac- 
tories on condition that they are oc- 
cupied only by firms already in busi- 
ness in the area: the Fawcett case seems 





to resolve the doubts which have been | 


expressed as to the validity of such 
conditions. 


Selected Planning Appeals 


MHLG have recently published a 
further volume (2nd series, vol. 2) of 
Selected Planning Appeals. This gives 
epitomes of the Minister’s decisions 
in sixty-nine appeals in 1959 on such 
matters as design, development in 
green belts, development in rural 
areas, development in_ residential 
areas, shops and offices, traffic and 
access problems, and petrol stations. 
Cases on caravan sites are not includ- 
ed because the law was under review. 
The statements of the Minister’s 
policy which were such a useful fea- 
ture of the previous volume still hold 
good and are not repeated. 

A, E, TELLING 
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LAND FOR THE FUTURE. By M. 
Clawson, R. B. Held, andC. H. Stoddard. 
Published for Resources for the Future, 
Inc., by the Fohns Hopkins Press (Balti- 
more). $8.50. 

The growing competition for land, 
and its mounting price, is at last be- 
ginning to focus attention in Britain 
on the probable future environment 
in which we shall have to live and 
work and in which our economy will 
need to function. Yet the sort of land- 
use trends in which we are involved 
are by no means confined to this 
country alone: all highly urbanized 
societies, to « greater or lesser extent, 
are subject to many similar changes 
in their land-use patterns. 

This is particularly true of the 
United States. In that country, the 
various economic and social forces 
making for change, especially along 
urban-rural margins, are very much 
the same as those in operation in 
Britain, although they have been in 
action over a longer period of time. 
Consequently, whether we like it or 
not, the present pattern of land use in 
the United States is likely to hold 
many features and situations towards 
which we also will tend to move in the 
next two decades. It is in our own in- 
terests, therefore, to study carefully 
the changes which are taking place, 
and which are likely to take place, in 
the major land uses of the United 
States. By so doing we may be able 
to discern, and so more consciously 
modify in our own case, some of the 
less desirable aspects of these shifts in 
land use as they begin to overtake us. 
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In any such comparison of land use 
in our two countries the present book 
provides an invaluable and funda- 
mental source of reference, both by 
its comprehensiveness and its expert 
and objective analysis of the wealth of 
statistical detail which is recorded. Its 
purpose is to consider the changing 
uses of land in the United States in the 
historical sense, at the present time, 
and in the light of what can be ex- 
pected to happen up to the year 2000. 
“Our aim,” say the authors, “‘is not 
so much to produce forecasts as to 
gain an understanding of the continu- 
ing forces of transformation not new 
in history, but which in this young 
nation have taken on a pace and mag- 
nitude without precedent in any 
other land or time.”’ The basic con- 
cern is, in fact, the conflict between 
the demands of an expanding econ- 
omy and a fixed area of land. 

Essentially, the book falls into three 
main parts. Following an introduc- 
tory section giving a general back- 
ground to the topics discussed, a thor- 
ough examination is made, in turn, of 
each important use of land. These are 
six in number—urban development, 
recreation, agriculture, forestry, graz- 
ing, and miscellaneous. The conclud- 
ing chapter then attempts to recon- 
cile the various competing and con- 
flicting uses and summarize the land- 
use changes and problems which the 
detailed analysis of the individual 
uses has shown to be probable or 
desirable. 

Of the individual land uses, it is 
interesting to find that, “‘although 
urban use of land is perhaps the most 
important major use of land in the 
United States today . . . in any overall 
and quantitative sense we know least 
about it’’. Almost exactly the same 
can be said about Britain. In spite of 
these statistical deficiencies, however, 
it is still quite clear from the informa- 
tion which is available that, in the 
United States, urban land is the use 
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which will increase proportionately 
the most in extent in the period from 
1950 to 2000. Over this half-century, 
the projected gain is estimated at 141 
per cent, or some 24 million acres. It is 
fairly closely followed by the increase 
in the requirement for public recrea- 
tion, which is estimated at 107 per 
cent. On the other hand, the percen- 
tage diminutions in the agricultural, 
forestry, and grazing areas are ex- 
pected to be small—only 3-6 per 
cent. 

Although the extension of urban 
land appears to be very great when 
considered by itself in terms of acre- 
age and percentage gain, it should be 
emphasized that from the national 
perspective the actual area involved is 
relatively very small. Because of the 
vast extent of the United States, the 
gain will, indeed, only represent an 
increase in urban development from 
0-9 per cent to 2-2 per cent of the 
total land surface. With this in mind, 
it is the opinion of the authors that 
much of the writing about the serious- 
ness of urban encroachment upon 
agricultural land has been exaggerat- 
ed. Over-production of farm pro- 
ducts rather than shortage of farm- 
land is the real problem. 

In general, it is evident that large 
shifts between the major land uses are 
unlikely to take place in the foresee- 
able future, or at any rate up to 2000, 
on the scale at which they occurred 
before 1910: change within each land 
use is likely to be of more importance 
in most cases. The area of land in agri- 
cultural use, for instance, will change 
comparatively little, but the inten- 
sity of its use will alter greatly. In 
other words, it is considered that the 
pattern of land use in the United 
States has “matured” and that future 
changes will be made with more diffi- 
culty than in the past. In spite of this, 
the nation can more than adequately 
meet all demands on land up to 2000. 
Perhaps the major question in 
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assessing future patterns of land use, 
however, is the rate of population 
growth. If the rapid rate of increase 
that has prevailed since 1950 were 
to be continued, the population by 
about the year 2100 would be 1-9 
billion, or one person per acre of total 
land surface. By about 2500 there 
would literally be standing room only. 
Obviously, reproduction rates will 
have to be materially modified before 
any such state is reached. ““But,”’ say 
the authors, “‘all of this is, as far as we 
can see, beyond 2000.” 
But not so very far beyond. 
ROBIN H. BEST 


STADTREGIONEN IN DER BUNDES- 
REPUBLIK DEUTSCHLAND. Raum und 
Bevélkerung 1. Published by Walter 
Dorn Verlag, Bremen. 

This volume, which is the four- 
teenth in a series being prepared by a 
study group of the Akademie fiir 
Raumforschung und Landesplanung 
on ‘“‘Urban Regional Problems’’, con- 
sists of a series of six essays on the re- 
gional structure of cities in Germany. 
More than half the volume is devoted 
to statistical tables, giving the popula- 
tion, area, employment, numbers of 
commuters, etc. for each urban com- 
munity, going down to communities 
of less than 300 population. These 
tables are based on the 1950 census 
and show that there were then six ur- 
ban regions with a population of more 
than 1 million and that fifty-six urban 
regions with populations of over 
80,000 together made up 45 per cent 
of the population of the country. The 
largest urban region was the Ruhr 
with over 4 million inhabitants, and 
the next largest Hamburg with 
1,893,000. It is interesting to see that 
this figure compares reasonably well 
with the figure for the administrative 
area of Hamburg. The Ruhr, on the 
other hand, is not an autonomous 
administrative area in this sense and, 
by many standards, might not even be 
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reckoned a conurbation, since its pat- 
tern of settlement is not so dense as, 
say, Tyneside. The essays analyse the 
difficulties of determining the urban 
pattern and the effect of urban com- 
munities on the surrounding country- 
side. Admittedly, many of the figures 
are now out of date, but the con- 
clusions reached and the discussion 
of the fresh problems presented are 
worthy of serious attention. 
W. M. SCHWAB 


A SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF BELFAST. 
By Emrys Jones. Oxford University Press. 

5. 
Nearly all towns are today at the 
“cross-roads’’, and Belfast is no ex- 
ception. Strait-jacketed by geology, 
topography, tradition, and inertia, 
towns are faced simultaneously by an 
accumulation of decay and the burst- 
ing arrogance of the motor-car. In 
Belfast the realization of this dawned 
slowly but with acceleration to a pre- 
sent state of near panic. The publica- 
tion of Mr Emrys Jones’s book is very 
timely. 

The salutary lessons of inevitability 
are set out dispassionately by this geo- 
grapher and it is to be hoped that the 
moral will be drawn by at least the 
Belfast citizens. The key lies in a refer- 
ence to harbour development when 
the author says: “The geographer’s 
usual interpretations, involving site 
and resources, become woefully in- 
adequate. . . He must look to the man 
rather than the place, to foresight 
rather than to site.” 

Books like this are important, not 
just to scholars and professional plan- 
ners, but to a public not normally 
reached by the technical press: a pub- 
lic which will read from an interest in 
their capital city and learn in the pro- 
cess something of current planning 
thought with which the author is ob- 
viously conversant. The subject has 
been studied in great detail and is 
generously illustrated by seventy-five 
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maps and diagrams in addition to 
half-tone plates. A number of maps 
suffer from over-reduction but are 
simple enough in conception for the 
layman to appreciate. 

The book is divided into five main 
parts: the setting, the growth of the 
town, land use, social geography and 
sectors—the latter being descriptive of 
industrial and residential Belfast—and 
concluding with theories of growth. 
These parts are subdivided into their 
obvious components and English 
readers may be surprised to see con- 
siderable space devoted to religion. 
The study of religious groupings is not 
confined to protestants and catholics 
but traces also the residential pattern 
of schismatic denominations. 

The author, as he says in his pre- 
face, has “‘tried to make the book more 
than purely descriptive” and it will 
please the planner to read such terse 
comments as: “Belfast has no guaran- 
tee against the piecemeal disposal of 
the diminishing green belt”; and 
‘Planning in the city needs to be 
linked with planning outside, in the 
province as a whole.” I enjoyed his 
quotation from a “‘traveller”’ in 1834: 
“It is greatly to be regretted that in 
the improvement and extension of 
Belfast architectural beauty has been 
so little consulted. . .” 

The closing chapter, dealing with 
theories of growth, is not an every- 
man’s guide to how a town should de- 
velop: a town of nearly 500,000 popu- 
lation which started from nothing 
but a river crossing only 350 years 
ago can hardly be said to be typical. A 
geographer could so easily arrange his 
surveys to prove particular theories, 
but Emrys Jones resists the tempta- 
tion: and he is on very solid ground 
when he says, in effect, that basic re- 
lativity determines the early urban 
landscape and in spite of the un- 
knowns—the human factors—it takes 
a very long time to break into a new 
form. J. M. AITKEN 
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GLENROTHES, SCOTLAND. 16-page 
booklet. Glenrothes Development Cor- 
poration. 

Very smartly designed, with clear 
plans, charming photos, and lucid 
letterpress, this brochure would tempt 
Harry Lauder out of Glasgow into 
Fife and a Sassenach into Scotland. 
The one thing missing is an address to 
which an industrialist or prospective 
settler should write. Still, he will 
guess. 

Someone should be collecting the 
publicity matter of the new towns. 
Some day it will have collectors’ 
value. What wouldn’t an American 
millionaire give for Edward I’s pros- 
pectuses of the Bastides, Winchelsea, 
and Kingston-upon-Hull? F. J. 0. 
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NEW TOWN STATISTICS 


Additions During 1960 


The following figures derived from 
the tables in our January issue are of 
interest: 


Added Total 
in toDec. | 
1960 1960 | 
New Population 32,100 331,913 
New Houses 9,500 104,750 
New Schools 19 184 
New Shops 338 2,064 f 
New Factories 40 452 
Factory Employees 5,100 68,700 
Capital Expenditure £24 m. £2714 m. 
Do. on Housing £15} m. £1685 m. 


Errata in January Issue 


Cwmbran. Employees in new fac- 
tories, seventy-three (not 686) ; floor- 
space, 18,670 square feet (not 
438,830). Employees in older fac- 
tories now 18,463 (not 17,000). 

Balance Sheet Figures. Col. 7. Figures 
given omitted cost of original pur- 
chases of land and_ buildings 
(£7,640,000). The corrected totals ¢ 
for Freehold Land and Site Works ' 
are: 


£000 
Basildon 4,368 
Bracknell 2,028 
Crawley 4,995 
Harlow 3,659 
Hatfield 1,180 
H. Hempstead 45571 
Stevenage 3,746 
Welwyn G.C. 3,208 
8 London Towns 27,755 
Corby 1,311 
Cwmbran 1,941 
Newton Aycliffe 1,009 
Peterlee 1,302 } 
12 TownsE. & W. 33,318 | 
E. Kilbride 45346 
Glenrothes 1,032 
Cumbernauld 308 
15 Towns G.B. 


39,004 





—Editor 
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Electric floor warming greatly simplifies Electric floor warming is entirely auto- 
planning and reduces installation costs matic. It ends fuel-handling chores and 
in new buildings, because it eliminates the need for boiler-room staff; and, 
the need for boilers, flues, pipes and of course, no fuel is needed either in 


{ radiators. It requires practically no the maisonettes or on the site. Electric 
| maintenance, and leaves rooms com- floor warming is the complete answer 
pletely free from clutter. to the far-reaching Clean Air Act. 


Please write to your Electricity Board for more 
detailed information 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London W.C.2. 
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The Association has in stock in the bookshop the following planning books 
which members and their friends may find difficulty in obtaining through 


their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


HOUSING NEEDS AND PLANNING POLICY by 
J. B. Cullingworth (28s.) 


FAMILY AND CLASS IN A LONDON SUBURB 
by Peter Willmott and Michael Young (2Is.) 


RESTRAINING URBAN GROWTH by J. B. Culling- 
worth (3s. 6d.) 


AGRICULTURE AND URBAN GROWTH by G. P. 
Wibberley (2Is.) 


NEW SIGHTS OF LONDON: Published by LCC (2s. 6d.) 


THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN THE WEST MID- 
LANDS. Midlands New Towns Society (4s.) 


HUMAN ASPECTS OF REDEVELOPMENT by June 
Norris (10s.) 


MAJOR LAND USES OF GT BRITAIN by Robin H. Best 
(10s. 6d.) 


CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (2!s.) 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble (50s.) 
SELECTION AND LAYOUT OF LAND FOR PLAY- 
ING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS by N.P.F.A. (5s. 6d.) 
CAN MAN PLAN? and Other Verses by F. J}. Osborn 
(12s. 6d.) 

NEW TOWNS EXHIBITION BOOK (postage only is 
being charged) 

REPORT OF THE MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 1959 (10s. 6d.) 

NEW TOWNS: A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. Unesco (5s.) 

LET OUR CITIES LIVE by the Bow Group (2s. 6d.) 


29s. 6d. 


22s. 6d. 


4s. Od. 


22s. 6d. 
3s. 3d. 


4s. 6d. 


























